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The Outlook 


MRS. HARDING 
HE OUTLOOK joins in the heart- 
T felt expressions of hope and sym- 
pathy which are pouring into the 
White House from all parts of the coun- 
try elicited by the gallant struggle of the 
Presidential family against the ravages 
of disease and the threats of death. 

At this writing the condition of Mrs. 
Harding, while still serious, is more en- 
couraging. That this great anxiety 
should be thrust upon the President at 
a time when he is confronted with some 
of the most serious political perplexities 
and problems that any President has 
ever faced is pathetic, and the pathos 
is inereased by the fact that he has 
been sustained and strengthened during 
his public career by a very fine family 
life. 

The family is still the ideal unit of 
American life, and the country is proud, 
sometimes consciously, sometimes sub- 
consciously, of the fact that the White 
House is full of associations of dignity 
and happiness in the ‘relations of hus- 
bands and wives—George and Martha 
Washington, John and Abigail Adams, 
Grover and Frances Cleveland, William 
and Ida McKinley, Theodore and Edith 
Roosevelt. Warren and Florence Har- 
ding have continued this fine tradition 
in a way that has commanded the re- 
spect and admiration of their country- 
men and countrywomen. 


ORGANIZING THE 
IRISH FREE STATE 
A sTEP forward was taken in setting 
up the Government of the Irish 
Free State at the meeting of the Dail 
Eireann which convened in Dublin on 
September 8. This is the first repre- 
sentative body brought together in 
Southern Ireland since the London 
Treaty was indorsed by a great majority 
of the voters. The minority members 
elected—that is, those who insist upon 
fighting to the bitter end for a com- 
pletely independent Irish Republic—re- 
fused to take their seats in this assembly 
with the exception of one anti-treaty 
member, Lawrence Ginnell, who ap- 
peared for the sole purpose of making a 
disturbance, but refused to qualify as a 
member and was ruled out of the body. 
The shadow of the deaths of Michael 
Collins and-Arthur Griffith cast a re 
gretful but not a hopeless tone over the 
assembly. "The new head of the Provis- 
ional Free State Government is William 
T. Cosgrave, who has been in charge of 
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the civil side of affairs since Collins was 
killed. The only opposition to the elec- 
tion of Mr. Cosgrave and of the men 
named as his associates in the new 
Provisional Cabinet was the vote cast 
against him by a few labor members. 
The other most notable figure in the new 
Cabinet is Richard Mulcahy, who is to be 
Minister of Defense. Thus he is a suc- 
cessor to Michael Collins, while Cosgrave 
may be regarded as a successor to Grif- 
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fith in that he is really the head of civil 
affairs, while Collins, whom he nomi- 
nally succeeds, was really the head of 
military affairs. 

In accepting his election Mr. Cosgrave 
declared that it was his intention to 
push forward the London Treaty which 
has been sanctioned by the Dail and the 
electorate, to help in enacting a consti- 
tution for Southern Ireland, and also “to 
assert the authority and supremacy of 
Parliament, to support and assist the 
national army in asserting the people’s 
rights, to ask Rarliament, if necessary, 
for such powers as are deemed essential 
for restoring order and suppressing 


crime, to expedite as far as lies in the 
power of the Government a return to 
normal conditions, and, having estab- 
lished the country on a Free State con- 
stitutional basis, to speed the work of 
reconstruction and reparation.” 

There is still a good deal to be done 
to put the Free State into complete 
operation. The most important thing 
is an agreement with the British Gov- 
ernment on a form of constitution which 
will carry out the substantial provisions 
of the London Treaty. The armed oppo- 
sition still existing in Southern Ireland 
seems to be decreasing and to be largely 
the work of comparatively smali bands 
of irregulars. 


THE TRIUMPH OF THE TURKS 

HE victory of Kemal Pasha over the 

Greeks is one of the most complete 
and sweeping military successes of mod- 
ern times. The Greek army was more 
than defeated, it was crushed and dis- 
persed. The Turks under Kemal fol- 
lowed up their successes rapidly. 
Smyrna, the military and naval base of 
the Greek forces, was evacuated by the 
Greeks in disorder and the Kemalist 
troops entered the city on September 9. 
Scores of thousands of refugees, mainly 
Greeks and Armenians, had fled to 
Smyrna for refuge, fearing slaughter by 
the Turks. Just how far Kemal Pasha 
has been able to keep his troops under 
discipline is not positively known, but 
he at least issued the proper formal or- 
ders to refrain from slaughter of the 
Greeks. 

The reaction of this depressing defeat 
of Greece by her ancient enemy was in- 
stantly felt in Athens. The Ministry 
under which this disgrace was possible 
resigned. A new Ministry was formed 
under the leadership of Triantafillakos. 
The new Minister announced that his 
policy would be to defend the Greek in- 
terest at the peace conference, but the 
constitution of the new Cabinet indi- 
cates that the Government still repre- 
sents the old régime and the policy of 
King Constantine. Naturally, the 
alarmed and excited Greeks are turning 
to Venizelos as a possible leader, and it 
is not at all impossible that the popular 
demand and perhaps a plebiscite of the 
voters will recall the statesman to undo 
the work of those who drove him from 
Greece. Venizelos is now in Paris, and 
is quoted as saying: 

I have seen America and have been 


amazed to observe how a free people 
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with free institutions can work out 

their own salvation. It is my ambi- 

tion to make Greece an America in 

Europe. For a few months I had the 

United States of Greece in my hands, 

only to have them wrested away by 

European politics. Perhaps our next 

attempt will be crowned with better 

success. 

The basic comment on this new and 
threatening situation in the Near East 
is that the Allies missed their oppor- 
tunity, just as they did in Russia, to 
agree upon a definite, sane and safe 
policy and to enforce it with united 
power and vigor. Now Turkey, as repre- 
sented by the Nationalist or Angora 
Government headed by Kemal Pasha, is 
urging radical claims for a settlement 
that would again make Turkey a menace 
in the Balkans and in Europe and would 
restore the old rule of the Turks over 
Constantinople. Kemal has already is- 
sued a statement as to his demands. It 
includes Adrianople, all. of Eastern 
Thrace up to the Bulgarian border, 
supremacy in Constantinople, and a con- 
trol in the interest of all countries over 
the Dardanelles, in which apparently the 
Turks should have the chief part. Re- 
cent despatches declare that there is 
now a movement of Kemal’s army in the 
direction of the Straits and that the 
military question there is serious. 

Kemal’s victory was celebrated in Con- 
stantinople by noisy demonstrations: 
There was rioting which threatened to 
be dangerous, when the Allied authori- 
ties put a stop to it. 

Thus the Turkish rule, marked for 
centuries by slaughter, pillage, and 
hatred of all Christians, is again a dis- 
turbing and threatening factor in Euro- 
pean as well as in Asian affairs. The 
Entente Powers had hoped to confine 
that rule to parts of Asia Minor, but, 
because of lack of unity of purpose and 
because of jealousy between the Powers, 
the situation has been allowed to become 
dangerous and extremely difficult of ad- 
justment. 


A LEAGUE AT SEA 

HE discussion between Lord Robert 

Cecil and the Earl of Balfour at the 
third annual meeting of the Assembly of 
the League of Nations now going on at 
Geneva illustrates the natural limita- 
tions of action in the League. Lord 
Robert, as quoted in the reports, thought 
the League was doing splendid work, but 
its large machinery was used for too 
small matters. He wanted the League, 
now that the time to forget war had 
come, to enter on a higher plane. And 
he especially thought it a reproach that 
the League had done nothing to restore 
peace in the Near East. Balfour re 
plied: “The League has neither ships, 
men, nor money, so how could it deal 
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with a non-member of the League like 
the Kemalist Government? There is a 
certain class of critics of the League, 
including Lord Robert Cecil, who regard 
the League as a substitute for the Gov- 
ernments, replacing the Foreign Offices 
and the War Department and occupying 
itself with all sorts of political ques- 
tions, besides every branch of welfare 
work.” 

So far the Assembly has discussed in 
a general way and with no definite re- 
sults large international questions like 
German reparations, disarmament (the 
League reports a reduction in Poland of 
a million men, in France of 200,000, and 
substantial reductions in Italy, Sweden, 
and Japan), the disposition of Austria 
(a destitute orphan among nations and 
sorely in need of a protector), but it 
seems more likely to do some positive 
good in its proposals on what may be 
called world welfare projects. About 
these projects a staff correspondent of 
The Outlook wrote from Geneva just 
before the League Assembly met: 

“The League’s campaign against the 
white-slave traffic has been far more suc- 
cessful than that against large arma- 
ments. In 1904 and 1910 certain inter- 
national agreements with regard to this 
subject were concluded, but, unfortu- 
nately, did not secure a general ad- 
hesion; only thirteen nations signed 
them. Due to the League’s praiseworthy 
energy, not only was a new and im- 
proved agreement drawn up, but thirty- 
three signatories have already been se- 
cured. 

“A special tragedy is that of the fate 
of the several hundred thousand women 
(mostly Armenian Christians) whom 
the Turks have seized and imprisoned 
in their harems. In view of such a hor- 
rible destiny, the League has brought 
about co-operation among the interested 
Powers; it has even tried to bring moral 
pressure on ‘the unspeakable Turk,’ 
and has established homes for those 
who have been rescued. 

“As the campaign against opium and 
other habit-forming drugs largely origi- 
nated in America, under the leadership 
of the late Dr. Hamilton Wright, it is 
natural that we should take particular 
interest in the League’s efforts to co- 
ordinate international activity in this 
respect. Mrs. Wright, herself an expert, 
has been appropriately appointed to the 
League’s Advisory Board. The League 
invites all states, whether member-states 
or not, to ratify the Hague Convention 
(which was framed by Dr. Wright), and 
would enforce a law throughout the 
world that no opium shall be exported 
or imported without a written certificate 
from the country of importation that it 
is needed'for legitimate purposes. Mean- 
while the amount of opium necessary to 


be grown for such purposes is being 
ascertained by reports from the various 
countries as to their annual require- 
ments. The information thus obtained 
will provide the League with a basis for 
further measures for the better execu- 
tion of the provisions of the Hague Con- 
vention. The League is also extending 
inquiries, through its Opium Commis- 
sion, as to all harmful drugs. 

“There are at least three reasons why 
Western Europe now contains Russian 
refugees. The first reason is because of 
the movements of armies in 1914, 1915, 
and 1916 to and fro across the Russian 
frontiers. The second reason is because 
of Bolshevist outrages. The third rea- 
son is because of famine and starvation. 
At least a million and a half of refugees 
need aid. What shall be done with 
them? There is not enough work to go 
round and the refugees are generally at 
a long distance from the few countries, 
like Bulgaria, for instance, where em- 
ployment is to be had and where the 
cost of living is low. With regard to 
these unfortunate men, women, and 
children, the League of Nations has al- 
ready accomplished a good work among 
its own member-states. England and 
France have agreed to support small 
groups of students and children; Jugo- 
slavia has made arrangements to give 
employment to over half of the many 
refugees within its borders; Bulgaria 
has offered to receive twenty-six hun- 
dred new refugees and Czechoslovakia 
to receive no less than five thousand 
agricultural laborers, besides a thousand 
students and a number of children. 
Finally, our own American Relief Ad- 
ministration has approached the League, 
proposing co-operation with regard to 
some fifteen thousand Russian refugees 
who are in a peculiarly pitiable condi- 
tion in Constantinople. It contributed 
$100,000 conditionally upon the League’s 
raising half as much again to transfer 
the refugees to other countries. The 
League did raise a third of this sum, 
but, as the prospect of getting more was 
not bright, American donors generously 
offered to make good the balance.” 


LAFAYETTE DAY 


N accordance with the custom estab- 

lished early in the European war by 
the Lafayette Day National Committee, 
September 6 was celebrated in New York 
and other cities as the anniversary of 
both the birth of Lafayette and the Bat- 
tle of the Marne. In New York exer- 
cises were held in the forenoon at Union 
Square near the statue of General 
Lafayette. Dr. John H. Finley, formerly 
Commissioner of Education for the State 
of New York, and now one of the edi- 
tors of the New York “Times” and au- 
thor of a notable book on French culture 
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AND AM I THUS REWARDED? 


(Henry VIII, Act III, Scene 1) 














Rasuke in the Louisville Times 


Thiele in the Sioux City Tribune 
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A FAIR EXCHANGE IS NO ROBBERY 


‘rom H. D. Cornwall, Louisville, Ky. 


Westerman in the Ohio State Journal 


HARD BOILED! 


Bushnell for the Central Press Association 
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IS HE .KIDDING THE SOLDIER, THE PEOPLE, THE PRESI- 
DENT, OR HIMSELF? 


Krom L. H. Collins, Columbus, Ohio 
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(C) Keystone 


GENERAL PERSHING LAYING A WREATH AT THE FOOT OF THE LAFAYETTE STATUE 
IN UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK CITY, SEPTEMBER 6 


entitled “The French in the Heart of 
America,” presided at this meeting, at 
the close of which General Pershing— 
whose name will go down in history as 
the author of the phrase, “Lafayette, 
nous voila!” (Lafayette, we are here! )— 
laid a wreath upon the statue of the 
great Franco-American Revolutionary 
patriot. There were anniversary ser- 
vices held in old St. Paul’s Church on 
lower Broadway, and in the chirehyard 
there was an interesting ceremony in 
which water from the Marne and earth 
from Ay, France, were placed upon the 
of the distinguished engineer, 
Lieutenant-Colonel Stephen Roche-Fon- 
laine, who served on the staff of Wash- 
ington. 

In the afternoon members of the 
National Committee escorted General 
Pershing and Count Charlies de Cham- 
brun, a great-grandson of Lafayette, to 
West Point, where a ceremony was held 
near the statue of Lafayette on the 
beautiful parade ground of the Military 
Academy. Colonel Franklin Q. Brown, 
of the National Committee, presided, and 
the attendance of the Superintendent of 
the Academy, with members of his staff, 
and a large body of the corps of cadets, 


grave 


made of the occasion a beautiful mili- 
tary spectacle. The chief address was 
delivered by Maurice Léon, of the New 
York Bar, who originated the idea of the 
celebration of September 6 as the joint 
anniversary of the Battle of the Marne 
and the birth of Lafayette. Mr. Léon 
eloquently reviewed the attachment and 
sacrifices of Lafayette for the young 
American Republic, and the aid which 
more than a hundred years later the 
American people and American soldiers 
and sailors gave to the Republic of 
France in her struggle for liberty. The 
French and American Republics have 
many bonds of sympathy that they 
should foster in mutual understanding 
and in pursuing a common aim in the 
progress of democratic civilization. This 
was vividly suggested by an anecdote of 
General Pétain which Mr. Léon related: 
In July, 1918, near the Marne, 
General Pétain, commander-in-chief 
of the French Armies, stepped out of 
his headquarters as the advance 
guard of the American forces were 
going forward to meet the German 
rush toward Chateau Thierry. He 
stood silently_and for a long time 
watched them pass by, an unending 
column of splendid manhood. Then 
he came in. His officers listened for 
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acomment. It is reported that all he 
said was, “For us this is a transfusion 
of blood.” 


An inopportune thunder-storm drove 
the large audience which had gathered 
on the parade ground into the beautiful 
assembly room of Cullom Hall, where 
the Count de Chambrun, who is French 
Chargé d’Affaires in Washington during 
Ambassador Jusserand’s absence, made 
a stirring address in finished English. 
General Pershing read messages from 
Marshal Joffre and Marshal Foch, and 
used those messages as the text for as 
delightful an occasional speech as could 
have been asked for by the most exact- 
ing critic. He said that he had not in- 
tended to take part in the “battle of 
oratory” of the day, but he showed him- 
self as much of a master of oratorical 
technic as he is of military tactics. His 
presence and his speaking constituted 
one of the most graceful tributes to 
Lafayette that the day produced. 


VARDAMAN LOSES HIS HOLD 
ON MISSISSIPPI 

Tt is a pleasure to record the fact that 
I ex-Senator Vardaman has been de- 
feated for the Democratic nomination 
for United States Senator from Missis- 
sippi. Vardaman and his kind have 
long been a drag upon the political life 
of their State. The contradictions of 
American politics have never been more 
clearly illustrated than by the fact that 
men like Vardaman, Russell, and Bilbo 
could be selected by the same electorate 
that chose the keen-minded John Sharp 
Williams as its Senatorial representative. 

For a first-hand report of the feeling 
in Mississippi The Outlook telegraphed 
to Mr. Frederick W. Jones, of Hollan- 
dale, Mississippi, who recently con- 
tributed to this journal articles upon the 
flood menace and the insurance scandals 
in his native State. In reply to our query 
Mr. Jones telegraphed us as follows: 


Vardaman’s defeat means new po- 
litical life for Mississippi, also a return 
of honor and the assurance of pros- 
perity. Russell and Bilbo, the present 
Governor and his immediate prede- 
cessor, both of whom have brought 
scandal upon the office, went down 
with the ex-Senator. With them goes 
a hitherto dominant faction that has 
held power through demagoguery and 
corporation baiting. 

The women of Mississippi in their 
first opportunity to use the ballot 
saved the day. In the first primary 
Vardaman led Stephens by 8,000 
votes, but Miss Kearney, the third 
candidate, polled 18,000 and made a 
second primary necessary. In the in- 
terval between the two primaries she 
advocated the election of Stephens. 
Governor Russell’s statement in 
Memphis after the first primary that 
he was writing many letters urging 
the election of Vardaman also cost 
the ex-Senator heavily. The Bilbo- 
Russell type of Governor with its 
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insane-hospital scandal and Birkhead 
seduction suit has but scant support 
among the women. 

The election sets free forces of de- 
cency and fair play scarcely to be 
measured. 

Corporations such as the great fire 
insurance companies driven out of 
the State by the revenue agent are 
assured of a larger measure of jus- 
tice. Russell and Vardaman sup- 
ported the agent in his raid. The 
primary has saved the State and the 
Nation from a peculiarly wicked act 
of fraud and deceit. 

Vardaman, whose voice has thrilled 
thousands of his supporters in other 
campaigns, did not raise it once in 
this. His managers said his teeth 
had been. extracted and he could not 
make himself understood from the 
platform. His campaigning has been 
done by proxy. 

The future is bright. Next year 
some of the most conscientious politi- 
cal leaders the State has developed in 
a generation will be candidates for 
Governor, including Sennett Connor, 
the young Speaker of the House. A 
wondrous change from Vardaman, 
Russell, and Bilbo days. 


Mississippi is to be congratulated. 


WITH THE VOTERS. AND 
CANDIDATES 


TT have been other interesting 
elections besides those in Missis- 
sippi. Wisconsin Republicans have 


again proved their loyalty to La Fol- 
lette by giving him another nomination 
to his present office. Senator La Fol- 
lette’s hold upon his State is not easy 
to analyze. His record at Washington 
has been erratic. In judgment he has 
frequently been seriously at fault, al- 
though it certainly must be said that his 
vote has been governed by his convic- 
tions rather than by self-interest. Some 
of his success is due to the fact that 
though he was once classified as an in- 
surgent, with a rod in pickle for any 
political machine, he has built up a per- 
sonal organization in his own State 
which works on ball bearings. 

In Maryland Senator France has, like 
La Follette, secured a renomination to 
his present office in the Republican pri- 
maries. He defeated Mr. John W. Gar- 
rett, who was Secretary of the Washing- 
ton Arms Conference. 

The Democrats can apparently take 
little comfort from. the elections in 
Maine. Maine, as all Americans know, 
holds its State elections in September. 
The vote in this State has always been 
regarded as an indication of the general 


political trend of the country, the vary- 


ing majorities of Maine serving as a 
political barometer. This year Senator 
Male and the Republican State ticket 
have been re-elected to office by a ma- 
jority which appears at this writing to 
indicate no significant loss of Republican 
prestige, 
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THE INDUSTRIAL SITUATION: 
THE COAL STRIKE 


Sey an inexcusably leisurely delay 
of a week or more following the 
general agreement of union leaders and 
operators to resume hard-coal mining, 
the contracts have been formally signed 
and actual work began in the mines on 
September 11; 155,000 workers reported 
and the number is increasing every day. 
The mines were closed 163 days, there 
has been no summer production, and it 
is obviously impossible to catch up with 
the shortage actually existing. Danger 
of an actual coal famine is averted; but 
the householder will have to get his hard 
coal in small quantities, and he is urged 
to save it by careful stoking and hand- 
ling and to employ substitutes such as 
coke, hard-surfaced and screened soft 
coal, and wood so far as possible. Con- 
gress will probably soon send to the 
President the two bills (now in confer- 
ence between the Houses) that in differ- 
ent form have passed both Houses, one 
setting up a fact-finding commission for 
the coal industry, the other providing 
against profiteering and for priorities 
and fair distribution of coal. Both rec- 
ognize that a National emergency exists 
in the production, transportation, and 
distribution of coal and other fuel, but 
neither looks forward to future emergen- 
cies by providing a permanent National 
Coal Commission. 


THE INDUSTRIAL SITUATION: 
THE RAILWAY STRIKE AND 
THE INJUNCTION 

N effort still continues to put an 
A end to the strike of the railway 
shopmen through a settlement between 
a group of Western roads and their men, 
with the hope that Eastern roads would 
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fall in later. This to some extent paral- 
lels the way in which the strike condi 
tion in the soft-coal industry was weak- 
ened. In both cases the result sought 
was that unions should abandon their 
demand for settlement on a National 
basis and that operators and workers 
who wanted to come together shculd be 
allowed to do so. The railway execu- 


tives claim that, what with loyal em- 


ployees and new men, they have a-fairly 
competent force at work now and that 
before long the strike is bound to col- 
lapse of its own weight. On the other 
hand, Mr. Gompers declares that the 
shopmen’s fight is now stronger than 
ever. The embargo on Western freight 
other than food announced by four 
Eastern railways is based on a desire to 
give coal priority, but labor men say 
that it indicates a shortage of locomo- 
tives. 

In this situation it is doubtful 
whether the sweeping injunction asked 
by Attorney-General Daugherty is not a 
hindering rather than a helpful influ- 
ence. At all events, it has been occupy- 
ing the public attention and stirring up 
lawyers, economists, and industrial lead- 
ers on both sides almost to the exclusion 
of other controversies. 

When the temporary Federal injunc- 
tion came up in Chicago before Judge 
Wilkerson, who originally issued it, in 
an effort to make it permanent, an off- 
hand effort to have it cancejed, made by 
the defendant’s attorneys, was properly 
dismissed, and as we write argument is 
going on as to the facts on which the 
injunction is based, its Constitutionality, 
and its legality under the Clayton Act. 
We print below press despatches sum- 
marizing the allegations of acts said to 
be committed by members of the shop- 
men’s unions or by their adherents and 
supporters, as presented in affidavits to 
support the Attorney-General’s claim 
that a state of terrorism and sabotage 
exists amounting to a conspiracy to in- 
terfere with inter-State commerce and 
the transmission of the mails: 


Twenty-five murders, some of men, 
women, and children who were not 
opposing the strikers but were travel- 
ers on trains. 

Twelve trains abandoned in the 
deserts of California and hundreds of 
passengers, some very old, some 
babies in arms and some ill, forced 
to live in terrific heat for periods of 
from one to four days. 

Approximately 950 mail trains 
forced to discontinue. A loss of 
$75,000,000 suffered by California 
fruit-growers, unable to have their 
products transported. 

Dynamiting, bombing, and setting 
fire to railroad property, including 
many bridges. 

The removal of non-union coal cars 
from trains in Kentucky; tampering 
with the mechanism of 4,000 or 5,000 
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cars so they could not be moved and 
setting fire to others. 

The drawing of spikes from rails in 
innumerable cases, endangering lives 
of workers and passengers. 


It is understood that the Attorney- 
General has expressed willingness to 
make changes in the original restrain- 
ing order as to phrases which are con- 
strued by labor leaders as interfering 
with proper liberty of speech and of 
legal personal action. This charge has 
been voiced by Mr. Gompers in vehement 
language, accompanied by the declara- 
tion that “It is a well-known and well- 
established fact that organized labor has 
discouraged the resort of the railway 
strikers or even their friends or sympa- 
thizers to violent or unlawful methods. 
They have been counseled to confine 
their activities within the province of 
their Constitutional right.” 


A NEW GOLF KING 

HE Nation has a new amateur golf 
T champion—a player who has never 
held that honor before. It was to Jesse 
Sweetser, a Yale undergraduate, that the 
wreath of victory fell. 

Sweetser, in the course of the National 
tournament at Brookline, Massachusetts, 
defeated in turn William Hunter, a 
former British champion; Robert Jones, 
of championship caliber; Jesse Guilford, 
holder of the last year’s American cham- 
pionship; atid Charles Evans, who has 
twice won this honor. It was Evans 
who shared with Sweetser the final 
match of the tournament and who lost 
the chance of regaining his former title 
by a defeat of three down and two to 
play. Sweetser’s deadly approaching 
was perhaps the deciding factor in his 
well-earned victory, though it would be 
hard to find any flaws in the rest of his 
game. 


THE LABOR SITUA- 
TION 


HE railroad strike still wends its 
weary way in spite of Attorney- 
General Daugherty’s sweeping in- 
junctions—or rather, perhaps, because 
of them. In The Outlook of September 
6, Mr. Rollin Lynde Hartt quoted Mr. 
William Carman Roberts, an expert in 
the knowledge of public opinion as ex- 
pressed through the daily press, as say- 
ing: 
Never in my whole experience have 
I known strikes to be so generally 
condemned. As a rule, newspapers 
are inclined to side with the “under 
dog.” This.time, with the exception 
of the labor press, they have been 
almost unanimous in denouncing the 
strikers, as the strikes appeared 
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selfishly inopportune, coming just 
when a return of prosperity was in 
sight. The railway strike especially 
invited censure. 


Strikes feed upon public sympathy; 
nothing so weakens a strike as the lack 
of it. Entirely apart from Mr. Daugher- 
ty’s failure to understand or recognize 
legal and ethical precedents in his sweep- 
ing application, it may be said that he 
was guilty of a serious tactical mistake. 
The first result of his effort was to 
arouse public sympathy, which the 
strikers had been steadily alienating, in 
behalf of the unions. That this is not 
an unfair charge is indicated by the 
sudden modification made by Mr. 
Daugherty in the form of his application 
for an injunction when the Administra- 
tion at Washington began to get the 
reaction of public opinion. 

Stripped of all its legal technicalities 
and verbiage, the principle upon which 
an injunction may justly be based is a 
very simple one. The only true function 
of an injunction is to prevent the per- 
formance of an act which may result in 
an irreparable injury if it is committed. 
For example: A telephone or a tele- 
graph company is running its lines 
along a village street, and to accomplish 
what it desires threatens to cut down an 
elm tree a hundred years old. The only 
recourse for the village, or for the prop- 
erty owner on whose land the elm tree 
stands, is an immediate injunction; for 
if the tree is cut down, no -amount of 
damages awarded by the court can re- 
produce the tree. A hundred years is 
required for such a reproduction. But if 
the company erects an unsightly pole on 
private property, no injunction is needed. 
The owner can appeal to the court, and 
if the court decides that the pole is an 
injury, it can be removed and the status 
quo ante re-established. 

If it comes to the knowledge of the 
authorities that a train crew are plan- 
ning to abandon a train in the midst of 
a Western desert, an injunction is the 
proper remedy, because when the train 
is once abandoned, no court can supply 
an adequate temedy. To enjoin men, 
however, from meeting or speaking in 
behalf of strikes or strikers is unneces- 
sary, because incendiary language which 
is contrary to the statute law can be 
punished by ordinary judicial procedure. 
Government by injunction is fraught 
with danger to free-institutions. Injunc- 
tions should be resorted to and granted 
by the courts only when it is appar- 
ent that this is the only method that can 
avert a fundamental social or individual 
wrong. 

But Mr. Daugherty is not by any 
means the only man to blame. The 
American people must share the respon- 
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sibility with him. For the _ people 
through their representatives in Con- 
gress have by the Clayton Act exempted 
labor organizations and farmers’ organi- 
zations from the operation of the statute 
law, and then, when labor organizations 
acting under that exemption try to do 
things which injure or incense the pub- 
lic, that public, or a portion of it, clamors 
for injunctions. Is not this really an 
illogical and foolish way to handle the 
problem? 

How simple it would be if the princi- 
ple of the Sherman Anti-Trust Law, 
which makes combination or conspiracy 
in restraint of trade illegal, were ex- 
tended to all organizations, whether of 
capital, or of labor, or of agriculture. 
This would not, in spite of Mr. Gom- 
pers’s alarms, prevent the individual 
workman or groups of workmen or great. 
bodies of workmen from quitting their 
jobs or from collective bargaining. It 
would, however, give the public the pro- 
tection of the courts, which would decide 
in the case of a great strike, like the 
coal strike or the railroad strike, what 
evidence there was of a conspiracy or 
of specific acts to restrain trade. If in 
addition the trade unions were incor- 
porated with properly constituted treas- 
uries making reports to the Government 
like the treasuries of every other cor- 
poration, they could be assessed dam- 
ages for their illegal combinations in re- 
straint of trade when the court so de- 
cided. This seems to us to be a prime 
and essential step to take before we can 
have any kind of logical and effective 
dealing with industrial conflicts in this 
country. 


PUSSY-FOOTING 


W: wish some modern Savonarola 
could preach a series of denun 
ciatory sermons exposing the 

vice of pussy-footing. It is certainly one 

of the most pernicious and characteris- 
tic vices of present-day public men and 
governments. 

What is pussy-footing? 

The Lusitania was sunk by what the 
Federal Courts of the United States 
afterwards declared to be a murderous 
act of piracy, and some American states- 


“men were cautious in expressing any 


opinion in regard to it or in taking part 
in any public protest against it because 
their protest might affect the German 
vote. 

That is pussy-footing. 

Railroad strikers dynamite passenger 
cars; tamper with electric systems; en- 
deavor to derail trains by removing 
bolts from the track; and abandon 
women and children to suffer from hun- 
ger and thirst in the desert; and states- 
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men advocate the return of the strikers 
with their seniority rights unimpaired 
because of the labor vote. 

That is pussy-footing. 

Both Houses of Congress have passed 
a Bonus Bill, but both Houses are aware 
that public opinion is against the plan 
and they are relying on the President to 
veto the final measure; they fear to uct 
according to their convictions because 
of the soldier vote. 

That is pussy-footing. 

The Senate has adopted a Tariff Act 
which is acknowledged to be the worst 
hodgepodge that the history of Ameri- 
can industrialism has yet produced; but 
Republican Senators, instead of voting 
against it, have quietly sheived it in con- 
ference, hoping that it will die an un- 
noticed death and thus relieve them of 
antagonizing the manufacturing vote. 

That is pussy-footing. 

Fortunately for American self-respect, 
this kind of pussy-footing is not wholly 
confined to this country. One of the 
worst examples of it hag just come to 
our attention, and the English must bear 
the brunt of the accusation. 

The Turks have been committing in- 
describable atrocities in the Near East. 
This is nothing new. The Turks have 
been doing this kind of thing for some 
centuries. The Rev. RaJph S. Harlow, 
Professor of History and Sociology in 
the American College at Smyrna, has 
just arrived in this country. He has 
been in correspondence with The 
Outlook for many months, and has given 
us information which has aroused our 
indignation with regard to ‘Turkish 
savagery. Within a few days he has 
been in the office of The Outlook, and 
photographs which he had of acts of 
atrocious murder and assault hy the 
Turks on the Armenians and other non- 
Turkish people were so sickening that 
it was almost impossible to look at them. 
The Turkish situation became so intol- 
erable that a few months ago the British 
Government invited the American Gov- 
ernment to take part in an official in- 
vestigation and report of these atroci- 
ties. France and Italy were to join in 
the undertaking. After some hesitation 
the American: Government accepted the 
invitation, and this acceptance was 
hailed with joy in these columns as an 
indication that our Government was pre- 
pared to do its share when it could in 
restoring a civilized equilibrium in 
Europe. That official investigation, if it 
had taken place, might not have resulted 
in any organized uttempt to stop the 
Turkish torturers by force; indeed, our 
Government expressly reserved the right 
not to commit itself to any further ac- 
tion than that of investigation and 
report; but the investigation alone 
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would have had a great and far-reaching 
moral influence. 

Our joy has now been turned into in- 
dignation by learning that just as the 
American Government was about to ap- 
point its official representatives on the 
investigating commissfon, it received an 
official communication from the British 
Government saying that the original 
plan contemplated was impracticable, 
and suggesting that the whole matter be 
referred to the International Red Cross. 
What has happened undoubtedly is that 
such pressure has been brought to bear 
on the British’and French Governments 
by Mohammedans in India and Egypt 
and Tunis and Algiers that Great 
Britain and France are pussy-footing. 

No investigation by the International 
Red Cross can begin to have the effect 
on public opinion or upon the Turkish 
Government that the official Governmen- 
tal investigation by Great Britain, 
France, Italy, and the United States 
would have had. The whole plan has 
now ended in a complete and pitiable 
fiasco. We do not-belittle the terrible 
problem which Great Britain has to face. 
A general uprising of the Mohammedan 
populations of India and Egypt as a 
method of expressing their sympathy 
with the Mohammedan torturers of Tur- 
key would be a serious and perhaps a 
terrible menace to the British Empire. 
Nevertheless, pussy-footing never made, 
nor will it ever save, an empire. 


DOG-DAYS 


HE heat and vexation of the dog- 
és days have plagued the world since 
the time of Pliny. This year they 
have culminated in a rather unusual out- 
burst of international irritability. Mr. 
Kipling, for example, in an interview in 
the New York “World” reported by Mrs. 
Clare Sheridan, the English sculptress, 
says that Americans came too late into 
the war; that about all we did was to 
make eight per cent out of our war 
loans; and that we prevented the Allies 
from continuing the war and framing the 
terms of peace in Berlin. “They have got 
the gold,” he says, speaking of us Ameri- 
cans, “but we have saved our souls.” 

Of course this has raised a storm of 
protest. It has been useful, however, in 
that it has brought to light an important 
*historical fact. Mr. Weeks, Secretary of 
War, commenting on Mr. Kipling’s asser- 
tion, says officially that General Per- 
shing wished to continue to advance into 
Berlin, but that the hostilities were sus- 
pended and the Armistice signed when 
it was because of the insistence of Mar- 
shal Foch and the British General Haig. 

We advise our readers not to take Mr. 
Kipling’s strictures too seriously. He is 
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not a statesman, but a poet, and a rather 
irascible and temperamental one at that. 
Moreover, his reporter, Mrs. Sheridan, 
has an artistic and lively imagination, 
and is more interested in sensations than 
in statesmanship. The indiscretion of 
the interview is evidently not wholly Mr. 
Kipling’s. In spite of his manifest and 
rather waspish desire to get under our 
skin, we shall go on reading “Puck of 
Pook’s Hill” and “M’Andrew’s Hymn” 
with equanimity and pleasure. 

Another Briton has also succumbed to 
the heat of the dog-days. George Green- 
wood, of the “Daily Telegraph,” in writ- 
ing of the recent victory of American 
golfers over their British competitors, 
says: 

Personally I see nothing wrong 
with British golf. The plain truth is 
we do not make a business of it, and 
I sincerely hope we never shall. ... 
If the Americans in their pursuit of 
golf care to live on milk and fish, to 
eschew tobacco, and go to bed at ten 
o’clock, let them. I would rather see 
Tolley, Ray, and Vardon blowing 
clouds of tobacco smoke around the 


links than with their mouths full of 
chewing gum. ) 


Dear! dear! If golf as a sport and a 
pastime is to be judged by the compara- 
tive moral advantages of chewing gum 
and tobacco, it will cease to be a pastime 
and degenerate into a mere educational 
system. The whole world seems to be 
becoming pedagogical and psychological. 
We do wish that Brother Greenwood 
would suppress his didactic tendencies 
long enough to let us get a little fun out 
of international competitions. 

Another phenomenon of the dog-days 
is found in the tempest in a teapot 
which has been aroused by an article in 
a supplementary volume of the “Ency- 
clopedia Britannica” on Mr. Newton 
Baker, Secretary of War in the Wilson 
Administration. Letters and interviews 
have appeared in the daily press de- 
nouncing the article because it calls Mr. 
Baker a politician. We think it was 
very wrong of the “Encyclopedia Britan- 
nica” to do this. The “Century Diction- 
ary” defines a politician as “one who is 
versed in the science of government and 
the art of governing; one who is skilled 
in politics.” .Mr. Baker is an able law- 
yer; a fine citizen; a delightful neigh- 
bor; a man of high ideals and aspira& 
tions; but one who was not successful 
as a politician under the foregoing 
definition. He did more than any 
other man, except President Wilson, to 
ruin the political fortunes of his party. 
His motives and ideals may have been, 
and doubtless were, of the highest, but 
the fact remains that he was not a 
political success. The editor of the 
“Encyclopedia Britannica” in retort 
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upon his critics might recall the story 
oi the Western editor who said of a man 
in his small town, “Bill Jones is so dirty 
and shiftless that he is not fit to live 
with pigs.” On being asked at the point 
of a revolver to retract, he said in the 
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next issue of his newspaper: “We said 
last week that ‘Bill Jones is not fit to 
live with pigs.’ We apologize. He is fit 
to live with pigs.” If the editor of the 
“Britannica” had said, not that Mr. 
Baker was a politician, but that he was 
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an unsuccessful politician, he would 
come nearer the truth. 

All of which leads us to suggest that 
in the dog-days everybody should try to 
keep cool and wait with patience for the 
regenerating frosts of November. 


WHAT DOES A STRIKE TOWN THINK? 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE BY W. WORTHINGTON 


“ E ought to be murdered!” 
H This is what his neighbor’s 
wife thought, and said, as she 
watched him, conscious that the eyes of 
the town were upon him, as he returned 
to work before the settlement of the 
strike. 

“The women are worse than the men 
to talk, more radical.” So said the wife 
of a farmer who had moved to town. 

I wanted to know how the people of 
Hillyard think and feel after two months 
with the railway shopmen on strike and 
with no immediate prospect of settle- 
ment in sight. So I spent a day talking 
it over with a minister, a banker, the 
Ford man, a farmer, a striker, a mer- 
chant, and anybody else that I could 
scare up a conversation with. Hillyard 
is a railway town—intermountain divis- 
ion point on the Great Northern and 
location of extensive car shops—just out- 
side Spokane. 

The man “who ought to be murdered” 
had gone to work under force of neces- 
sity, conviction, or persuasion, perhaps 
all three, and doubtless deeply troubled 
about questions of loyalty to himself, 
the union, and the company. But he 
found himself in deeper trouble than be- 
fore; for when he appeared in the shops 
for work the strike-breakers looked upon 
him as England looked upon Benedict 
Arnold. He was a traitor to his union 
and his class. 

“What in hell are you doing here?” he 
was asked. “We are strike-breakers. 
You don’t belong with us.” And they 
made it so intolerable for him that he 
was glad to quit and informed his 
friends of the union—friends no longer 
—that “he saw things differently now.” 
He had forfeited the respect of his strik- 
ing neighbors and was held in contempt 
by the strike-breakers. Whatever the 
rights and wrongs of it, a man takes his 
social standing, if not his life, in his 
hands when he tries to break into that 

,Situation. 

This is only one of the little hells 
created by the labor war now in prog- 
ress on the Western roads. Newspaper 
reports indicate that the same situation, 
or worse, obtains in other division 
towns. 

An old man, long an employee of the 
company and with a pension coming 
soon, kept his job in the conviction that 
he had earned the right. His sons 
struck, and now they “don’t speak.” 
Men and women who are ordinarily 


frank and outspoken in their opinions 
have “shut up.” They will not discuss 
the situation. They “don’t want to get 
into trouble with their neighbors.” 
“Seabs” or strike-breakers live in the 
“shacks” or cottages provided by the 
company, mingle very little with the 
townspeople, and go strictly about their 
business when they do. They are paid 
in cash, so that they do not need to ask 
the banks or stores to cash checks. No 
one has been molested in a physical way, 
but there are many methods by which 
pickets, strikers, and even women and 
children can make .life a social misery 
for any one who is a “traitor to his 
kind.” Scab signs are posted in numer- 
ous places, in stores and windows of 
homes: 
Don’t Be a Scab 
A scab is the most contemptible thing 
on earth (and more) 
Be a Man 


Pickets are seen singly and in pairs 
at all the entrances to the yards as well 
as at all street corners. Every man who 
looks like a worker is tackled without 
ceremony to learn his business or desti- 
nation, and is made decidedly uncom- 
fortable in his mind if he intends to 
work for the company. One young 
farmer, unshaven and looking a little 
rough, dismounted from the street car, 
was approached and asked his inten- 
tions. “None of your d—— business,” 
he shot back. “I don’t ask you where 
you are going and what you’re going to 
do.” 

One merchant said: “If it were not 
for the pickets, the strike would not last 
a week. Most of the men were not in 
favor of it, to begin with. There was 
no dissatisfa¢étion here. They were 
called out by the unions. But the 
pickets make it so uncomfortable for a 
man that he can’t stand the gaff.” 

A peculiar psychology exists. Among 
the strikers there is a tacit respect for 
the man who is frankly out for his own 
interests, as they see it. Thus old men 
who are nearing their pension age are 
permitted, or even asked, to retain their 
jobs. Superintendents and bosses down 
to but not including the “straw bosses” 
are supposed to be identified with the 
company; they are not permitted to join 
the unions and they are for the most 
part respected. At least they are not 
held in contempt as traitors to labor. 
The line is drawn at the “straw” or sub 


boss who is a member of the union and 
who, if he keeps his job, is called a 
scab. 

The unions practically control the 
situation, and public opinion, where it is 
opposed to the strike, is silent or finds 
only an underground expression. Busi- 
ness men who hold this position will, 
when approached, make an out-and-out 
declaration of sympathy for the strikers, 
and then, having paid tribute to “safety 
first,” will, if conversation is extended, 
gradually reveal their true attitude, 
which is about as follows: 

The strike was unjustified and not de- 
sired by the substantial men in the 
unions, but forced by the “higher ups.” 
Jewell is accused of having “hidden out”’ 
for a few days after the strike was de- 
clared. Admissions of wrongs on both 
sides are admitted. It is war, and we 
will have to pay the bill. The striké is 
a poor method of setiling a dispute and 
does not really determine the rights and 
wrongs of the question, any more than 
war does. Seniority, which is now the 
only bone of contention, cannot in fair- 
ness be granted. The President blun- 
dered when he suggested that the com- 
panies yield this point. 

Farmers and those whose business is 
with farmers are the only ones who 
bluntly and frankly come out in opposi- 
tion to the strike. The farmers’ interest 
has been jeopardized. They are facing 
serious loss and inconvenience right 
now, with the possibility of greater or 
total loss in some instances as the result 
of the transportation tie-up. Milk sours 
on the sidings on account of delays and 
the bottom has fallen out of the perish- 
able-fruit market. Hence the farmers 
are outspoken in condemnation of the 
unions, the companies, and the Govern- 
ment in its failure to deal with the situ- 
ation strongly. Hopes of a farmer-labor 
bloc have been shoved some distance 
into the future. A farm laborer ex- 
pressed sympathy for the strikers, and 
then said: “But there are some things 
about the unions that ain’t right. If a 
man goes to work in the shops, they call 
him a scab. But these strikers go out 
and take my farm jobs away from me. 
I call them scabs just as much as the 
strike-breakers.” A house painter, when 
the strike came on, found himself under- 
bid and his business taken from him. 

Strikers think that public opinion is 
gradually shifting to them. I am afraid 


it is the publie opinion of their own cir- 
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cle and of the business that is dependent 
upon them, a part of which, at least, is 
not wholly outspoken. The public that 
stands “apart” watching the fight is 
quite impartial, criticising both sides 
and generally disgusted with two men 
whose interests are ultimately identical 
fighting each other and shifting the cost 
upon the spectator. 

One of the striking shopmen, while de- 
fending his own position with evident 
sincerity but taking for the moment the 
position of the “suffering public,” said 
with conviction: “The situation is in- 
tolerable and fearfully expensive. It 
should never have been allowed to occur, 
and there should be some Government 
agency with power to prevent its ever 
occurring again.” 

The original causes of the strike were: 


Proposed wage cuts. Not strenu- 
ously opposed by the men. 

Proposal to pay overtime only after 
ten hours. This threatened the eight- 
hour day, and was opposed. 

Proposal to let out certain work by 
piece or on contract to non-union 
shops. This threatened the existence 
of the unions; to force down quality 
and increase accidents; to make work 
more irregular in the shops. Also 
opposed. 


These contentions were granted by the 
roads when the Government interposed. 
Seniority was injected into the dispute 
by the refusal of the men to go to work 
after a certain date. By seniority is 
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meant the preference of older employees 
over the newer ones, together with cer- 
tain pension accumulations. The right 
of an older employee to “bump” a later 
arrival seems to be regarded as worth 
more than the pension. Some did not 
know what their pension rights were. 

Seniority is now the only thing that 
stands in the way of settlement, and 
strikers say that they will never go back 
to work without these rights. “Such a 
situation,” they say, “would be intoler- 
able.” They say also that they have 
“millions” back of them, and that they 
do not need to go to work for a long 
time. The “Big Five”—engineers, fire- 
men, conductors, brakemen, and main- 
tenance of ways unions—are contribu- 
ting liberally for the support of the 
strikers. 

The leading minister, a Congregation- 
alist, is frankly and openly in sympathy 
with the strikers. He thinks that the 
responsibility for so managing things 
that industrial peace is possible clearly 
lies with the management of the roads. 
The great question at issue, he thinks, 
is not the daily wage, the eight-hour 
day, or the existence of the union, but 
the question of interrupted or seasonal 
employment. The daily wage is suffi- 
cient if work were constant. The irregu- 
larity of employment keeps the town 
constantly on its “uppers.” Failure of 
the.church and other social agencies for 
good is due in large measure to uncer- 
tainty of income. The contract-letting 
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proposal of the roads promised to in- 
crease this uncertainty and irregularity. 
The unions of course emphasize the 
danger to their organizations, but the 
minister is probably right. The union 
leaders are afraid for their jobs. There 
is a feeling that with a proper settle- 
ment of the troubles the unions would 
go out of existence. 

The impatience of the public with the 
present war is in part due to the convic- 
tion that no one gains anything by it 
and that it is in no way an approach to 
a solution. There is in the Northwest 





‘one signal example of peace in an indus- 


try which before the war was “all shot 
to pieces” with radicalism, I. W. W.-ism, 
and sabotage. The lumber industry is 
at peace in the Northwest to-day largely 
on account of the influence of the Loyal 
Legion of Loggers and Lumbermen, un- 
der the management of Norman F. Cole- 
man, former college professor, Christian 
gentleman, and industrial statesman. 
They have brought into the business the 
principle of representation, and the en- 
trance of the men into the problems of 
Management and the entrance of man- 
agement into the problems of the men 
has made peace possible through under- 
standing. It makes profit sharing possi- 
ble without calling it that and is a 
device to do away with the evils of ab- 
sentee landlordism, so inevitable where 
capital is furnished by stockholders who 
live everywhere, as is the case with the 
railways. 


SPECIAL LONDON CORRESPONDENCE 


is making to Europe our statesmen 

are giving advice also. Lately 
Governor Cox, Mr. Frank Vanderlip, and 
Colonel House have been more or less 
interviewed. They are full of warning 
to Europe and suggested American finan- 
cial intervention. 

I am not sure that they are telling all 
they know. Here are the plain, unvar- 
nished facts: 

We haven’t any free gold for Europe; 
what we have is pledged as security for 
the Federal Reserve paper money and 
as security for the depositors in the 
member banks. I have before me a let- 
ter from the Vice-Chairman of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board, dated August 14, 
saying that the last statement of the 
combined liabilities of the Federal Re- 
serve system and the bank deposits of 
the member banks showed that the “re- 
serves” (that is, gold and silver) were 
iess than fourteen per cent of such 
liabilities, and that the present re- 
serves “are not higher than they should 
be.” 

Ours is not the only gold reserve in 
the world. ‘Switzerland, Holland, Scan- 
Cinavia, France, and England have much 
gold. They hold it aloof, as they should, 


T addition to the large loans America 


instead of wasting it on a vain attempt 
to counteract the torrent of inflation now 
deluging Europe. 

America believes in legitimate democ- 
racy, but she has reason to question the 
credentials of so-called democracies 
which make no attempt to keep their 
word. It is because Europe doubts the 
promise of Germany, Poland, Austria, 
and others to pay that their paper 
money is hardly worth its weight as 
rags. The first step in a wayward 
course is always the vital and tragic 
one; the others follow along in the same 
direction in spite of the protests of a 
weakened will to do otherwise. 

It is absolutely impossible for the 
weak Socialistic Governments. of Ger- 
many and Austria to stop issuing paper 
money. 

The remedy, after all the dodging and 
side-stepping of theorists and practical 
politicians, is: 

1. A new and strong government that 
will keep expenditures within income. 

2. The creation of a reserve (on a gold 
basis) by such taxes and capital levy 
as may be necessary. 

3. New paper currency to be issued 
against this reserve and redeemed when 
demanded. 


4. The present worthless paper money 
to be called in and exchanged for the 
new currency on a fixed basis of 1,000 
or 10,000 to one, as the case may be. 

We must start with a strong govern- 
ment. Czechoslovakia has pointed the 
way. 

You may ask, “What has Germany got 
to make a reserve out of?” Why, export 
credits and the present gold reserve of 
the Reichsbank, amounting to around 
$250,000,000. That is much more than 
the entire gold value of the 200,000,000,- 
C00 paper marks or more in existence. 

There are plenty of assets in all these 
countries which can be used for reserves, 
but there is no use trying to use them 
until the amount of paper money is 
limited. 

A change from the present control to 
a strong control may mean revolution; 
it may mean reversion to monarchies. 
I am not concerned about the name. I 
only point out the one and only remedy. 

If some of the present so-called democ- 
racies go down, it will be small loss to 
the world. This old earth will continue 
to revolve, and a new and better govern- 
ment by the people and for the people 


may appear. W. C. Gree. 
London, England, August 29, 1922. 
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This glider, flown by Herr Klemperer, not long since 
German competition by staying aloft for twenty-one 


Herr Martens’ ‘“‘Greif” 
flew for two hours 
and six minutes from 
hilltop 
which Herr Hentzen 
used for his record- 
breaking flight. The 
character of the 
country where the 
German tests were 
held is well shown. 
These soaring birds 
require for their flight 
the upward currents 
which occur in such a 
hilly country as this 


the same 


it rose above its starting point and alighted only 


won the first prize in a 
minutes. In this flight 
thirty feet below it 





This is the “Vampyr” 
in which Herr Hent- 
zen flew for more 
than three hours in a 
test at Gersfeld, Ger- 
many. The records 
made by these Ger- 
man soaring planes 
have been discussed 
in recent Outlock ar- 
ticles and cditorials 
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| SCORE ONE FOR JOHN BULL, AND ONE FOR UNCLE SAM 
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THE GIRLS’ OLYMPIC GAMES AT PERSHING STADIUM, PARIS 


Left to right: Americans, English, French, Swiss. In the contests the English ranked first, the Americans second 























International 
AUSTRALASIANS WINNING DOUBLES IN THE DAVIS CUP COMPETITION AT 
FOREST HILLS--THE AMERICANS WON THE CUP BY CARRYING ALL BE- 
FORE THEM IN THE SINGLES MATCHES 
The photograph illustrates a tense scene in the final set on September 2; it shows Vincent Richards 


at the left, in foreground, making a resolute fight against impending defeat. William Tilden is at his 
right. Across the net are Gerald Patterson—left—and Pat O’Hara Wood, the winning Australasians 





HO is the founder of Christi- 

\V anity—Jesus Christ or Paul? 

Lay readers may be surprised 
to learn that some theological scholars 
are quite seriously discussing this ques- 
tion, and that books have been written 
upon it. One or two scholars, more 
eager for novelty than for truth, have 
even claimed that Jesus Christ never 
existed. Others, more rational, think 
that Jesus Christ gave the religion but 
Paul gave the theology, and that the two 
are not consistent. Those who hold to 
this view in any of its forms must reckon 
with Professor Machen’s book.’ He is 
apparently as familiar with the Greek 
language as with the English and with 
life in the first century as with life in 
the twentieth. In his volume, a series 
of lectures delivered in the Union 
Theological Seminary of Princeton to 
theological students, he is an expert 
speaking to those who hope to become 
experts. Much of his volume would be 
interesting only to students of the Greek 
Testament. Its criticism of the New 
Testament is minute, almost micro- 
scopic, the work of a careful, able, and 
conscientious scholar. 

But he seems to me more successful 
in his examination of details than in his 
mastery of great principles. Thus he 
puts emphasis on unreal antitheses. 
“Jesus for Paul,” he says, “was pri- 
marily not a Revealer but a Saviour.” 
Might he not be a Saviour because he 
was a Revealer? Again: “Jesus, accord- 
ing to Paul, therefore, was not a teacher 
but a Redeemer.” And yet it is Paul 
who declares that Jesus came teaching 
us that we should live soberly, right- 
eously, godly, looking for the appearing 
of God. Professor Machen lays great 
stress upon the contrast between the 
supernatural and the rationalistic in- 
terpretation of the Gospel and upon the 
recognition both by Paul and by the 
Gospel of its supernatural character. 
But he scarcely recognizes the possi- 
bility of an opinion which is gaining 
currency in the churches, and perhaps 
still more outside the churches, of the 
mystical character of Christianity. If 
its mystical character be recognized, it 
is seen to be both a supernatural and a 
rational religion; for mysticism involves 
a personal experience of and companion- 
ship with a supernatural Person, and as 
a human experience it is capable of ra- 
tional investigation and interpretation. 

There are two conceptions of religion: 
one obedience to law, the other spon- 
taneous life. Every teacher realizes the 
difference between the pupil who is not 
interested in music but conscientiously 
practices her hour a day and the pupil 





1The Origin of Paul’s Religion. By J. Ger- 


sham Machen, D.D., Assistant Professor of New 
Testament Literature and Exegesis at Princeton 
Seminary. 
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PAUL 


BY LYMAN ABBOTT 


who loves music and enthusiastically 
practices in her eager desire to acquire 
the capacity to play. Every pupil recog- 
nizes the difference between a teacher 
who sets her pupils tasks and sees that 
they are accomplished and the teacher 
who inspires in her pupils a love for 
learning and a desire to -acquire it. 
Obedience to law was the religion of 
Pharisaism in the first century and of 
Puritanism in the eighteenth. The re- 
ligion of spontaneous life is well ex- 
pressed in a saying attributed to Augus- 
tine, “Please to do right, then do as you 
please.” 

Paul was brought up in the religion 
of the Pharisees “as touching the right- 
eousness which is in the law, found 
blameless.” But he was not satisfied. 
The conscientious legalist never is satis- 
fied. Though he has kept all the com- 
mandments from his youth up, his soul 
still cries out within him, “What lack I 
yet?” What he lacks is spontaneity of 
life. And life is always a gift; it is 
never self-created. 

When Paul discovered this difference 
between law and spontaneous life and 
accepted the gift of life, he became pos- 
sessed with an irresistible passion to 
give it to others. He became an evan- 
gelist. He has been studied by philos- 
ophers as though he were a philosopher. 

He was not a philosopher; that is, he 
was not interested to give the world a 
new system of theological thought. He 
was the herald of a new life; and he had 
an overmastering desire to give to 
others the life which Jesus Christ had 
given to him. He traveled from prov- 
ince to province proclaiming the glad 
tidings. He was an orator, and wher- 
ever he could get an audience there he 
found a pulpit—a Jewish synagogue, a 
Greek schoolroom, a Roman forum, the 
public street, a prison yard, anywhere, 
everywhere. As soon as he had kindled 
a flame of devotion in the hearts of a 
few disciples he left them to give their 
message to their fellow-men and trav- 
eled on to lay new foundations in a new 
field. He was a pioneer as well as a 
missionary, and it was his ambition to 
preach where no one had preceded him. 
His epistles are not theological treatises 
written by a philosopher interested in 
framing a philosophy of religion. They 
are the letters of an evangelist, warm 
with the enthusiasm of an ardent soul, 
written to give counsel, warning, and 
encouragement to little fraternities 
which had been gathered by his labors 
and looked to him as their spiritual 
father. 

Inspired by his faith, which was much 
more than a doctrine, Paul was not con- 
tent to remain in Jerusalem and make 
of Christianity a Jewish sect. The 
Christian life was God’s gift to the 


whole world, and he went out into the 
world, in spite of bitter opposition, 
within as well as without the churches, 
to give this gift to the Gentiles, as to the 
Jews. Circumcision was a Jewish cere- 
mony as old as the Jewish nation; but 
when he found that it interfered with 
his mission to the Gentiles he simply 
discarded it, as General Booth subse- 
quently discarded the sacraments when 
he found that they interfered with his 
mission to the outcast in London. When 
Paul was criticised for so doing, he 
simply replied: “Circumcision is noth- 
ing, and uncircumcision is nothing, but 
the keeping of the commandments of 
God.” He was not an Anarchist, or 
what the theologians call an Anti- 
nomian; he recognized the value of law 
as a standard of character, as a restraint 
on lawlessness, and as one of the fruits 
of the new life. But it was not medic- 
inal. Brought up in the strictest sect 
of the Pharisees and familiar with its 
phraseology from his youth up, he used 
the language of Pharisaism to over- 
throw Pharisaism, the language of 
legalism to destroy the spirit of legalism, 
and he sought to substitute therefor the 
freedom of a life of faith and hope and 
love freely given and to be joyfully ac- 
cepted. 

The Greeks were more interested in 
speculative philosophy than they were 
in spiritual life. Paul seems to have 
feared lest he should be mistaken for 
the founder of a new school of philoso- 
phy, and he protested. “The Greeks,” 
he said, “seek after wisdom, but we 
preach a Messiah crucified, to the Greeks 
foolishness.” It is pathetic that the 
Church which he did so much to create 
has done what he feared—developed a 
system which they call by his name, 
“Pauline Theology.” 

He proclaimed a Messiah who was a 
Saviour because he was a Revealer. The 
Messiah he preached revealed the true 
nature of God—a God who came to seek 
and to save that which was lost, a mis- 
sionary God, a life-giving God, a God 
whose righteousness rightens all who 
accept his gift of life. There is no evi- 
dence that Paul ever saw Jesus. There 
is no evidence that he had ever seen be- 
fore his conversion any of those frag- 
mentary narratives of which, subsequent 
to his conversion, the present Gospels 
were composed. His faith in the Mes- 
siah was a mystical faith. In one of his 
letters he gives an account of his con- 
version. “It pleased God,” he says, “to 
reveal his Son in me, that I might 
preach him among the heathen.” His 
faith was not derived from, though it 
was confirmed by, what he later learned 
of the earthly life and tragic death of 
Jesus. 

Christianity, according to Paul, says 
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Professor Machen, “is both a life and a 
doctrine—but logically the doctrine 
comes first.” But Paul was not inter- 
ested in the logical development of a 
system of thought, he was possessed by 
an irresistible desire to. possess: himself 
and to impart to others the Christ life. 
Nothing seemed to him too great a 
sacrifice to accomplish this, his life pur- 
pose. He had the temperament of John 
Wesley, not that of John Calvin. What- 
ever may be true in philosophy, in life 
experience precedes definition. The 
child loves his mother before he knows 


THE OUTLOOK 


what love means or what mother means. 
In the history of religion, life has al- 
ways preceded theology. The Christian 
faith was seen in the first century, but 
the Nicene Creed did not appear until 
the fourth century. The life is the light 
of men. When Professor Machen says 
that life is the expression of the doc- 
trine and not vice versa, he contradicts 
both psychology and history. It is not 
more certain that stars preceded as- 
tronomy, flowers preceded botany, and 
language preceded grammar than that 
religious experience preceded theological 
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thought. The thing to be defined came 
before the definition. 

There is much in “Pauline Theology” 
inconsistent with the simple life and 
teaching of Jesus as recorded in the Gos- 
pels; but nothing inconsistent in the 
epistles of Paul if they are read as the 
letters of a missionary and an evan- 
gelist. On the contrary, of all the dis- 
ciples of Jesus Christ, the two who have 
most clearly understood his secret and 
interpreted the source of his power are 
Paul and John—and they are both mys- 
tics. 


PRINCE EUGEN OF SWEDEN 


have proved himself a _ prince 

among men as well as a prince 
among painters, there is little doubt, 
even had he been born, like Zorn, the 
son of a Dalecarlian peasant woman, or, 
like Carl Larsson, the son of a day 
laborer. His paintings would have sold 
for princely sums on Fifth Avenue and 
hung in metropolitan galleries. Had his 
royal origin not placed a ban upon com- 
mercializing his genius, the school- 
houses and public buildings of Stock- 
holm that glow with his inspired fres- 
coes would have nothing to show the 
visitor but whitewashed walls or tawdry 
ornamentation. Instead, a painter- 
prince, seated on his scaffold like any 
other workman, has labored, month 
after month, with loving hand and with- 
out compensation to share his own 
dreams of color with the children of 
Sweden. 

It will be recalled that the present 
reigning dynasty in Sweden, the Berna- 
dottes, with their passion for arts and 
letters, is of comparatively recent origin 
and of French descent. The great- 
grandfather of Prince Eugen and his 
brother, the present King, was Jean 
Baptiste Bernadotte, one of the eighteen 
marshals of France under Napoleon, who 
was elected Crown Prince of Sweden on 
August 21, 1810. His wife was Désirée 
Clery, daughter of a Marseilles banker 
and sister of Joseph Bonaparte’s wife. 
Bernadotte was a veteran of every 
Napoleonic campaign and had been 
French Minister of War. The arbitrary 
election by the Swedish Government of 
a French general to succeed the infirm 
and childless Charles XIII, although 
one of the most singular freaks in his- 
tory and the sort of political patchwork 
that usually proves to be a short-lived 
experiment, resulted in turning a new 
corner in the prosperity of Sweden. For 
Bernadotte, both as Crown Prince and as 
King Charles XIV, transferred the pow- 
ers of leadership and organization he 
had exhibited under Napoleon to the un- 
qualified service of his adopted country, 
and his energy and public spirit have 
descended -in large measure to the four 


Pre: EUGEN of Sweden would 


BY H. G. LEACH 


members of his family who have suc- 
ceeded him to the throne of the North- 
ern Kingdom. 

Prince Eugen of Sweden, the King’s 
brother, is generally recognized to be 
one of the world’s great painters of 
landscapes and of the luminous northern 
summer nights. His personality corre- 
sponds best with the schoolboy’s concep- 
tion of one of the noblest of the Knights 
of King Arthur’s Round Table, a Sir 
Galahad or a Gawain. My own first 
meeting with him will always be a re- 
freshing memory. It was the summer 
after the war, when all men’s minds 
were turned to peace and reconstruction 
and the thought that somehow the world 
was to be made over and that it was to 
be a better world. It was felt that 
America would contribute to the new 
day, and there was a tendency in the 
Scandinavian North, as in the other 
parts of Europe, to idealize America and 
Americans and a curiosity to know more 
about our ways and our habits of 
thought. 

When we reached the inn in the coun- 
try near Stockholm where we were to 
meet for an informal supper, the Prince 
drove up. We were presented to his 
Royal Highness as he stepped out of his 
car. It was an evening late in May, a 
month before high midsummer, and yet 
so early in that Northern latitude the 
afterglow of the sunset lingered on long 
into the night. As Prince Eugen, tall, 
quiet, and gracious, stood there in the 
deepening rosy light with the dark 
spruces in the background, he seemed 
more part of a picture than a reality. 

It was a happy party of artists and 
their friends who gathered around a 
very festive Swedish board in the his- 
toric old inn. War restrictions on food 
had largely been suspended, and the 
Swedes, who had grown thin during the 
previous terrible year, were now trying 
to get back into their usual stalwart 
form. As for the liquid accessories to 
the feast, the Swedes follow strictly the 
old motto of the Greeks, “Nothing in 
excess.” For they live happily under 
the sanest prohibition regulation in the 
world, the so-called “Stockholm System” 


of Dr. Bratt, whereby spirits are doled 
out according to the just needs of the 
population. Dr. Bratt did not interfere 
with the glasses set before us that night, 
as they had been carefully selected to 
meet the approval of that arch-connols- 
seur of the good things of life, Anders 
Zorn, who was enjoying to the full the 
last summer of his life. There was in 
particular one guest who occupied as 
much attention as any one at the table. 
This was Zorn’s Pekingese dog, “L.iten,” 
which we would translate “Tiny,” his 
boon companion in his last years. Tiny 
sat on Zorn’s shoulder a good part of 
the time, where Zorn fed him and car- 
ried on with him a conversation of ques- 
tions and comments, to which the little 
creature responded with bright eyes and 
intelligent head-shakings. Whenever 
Zorn talked to the other guests, Tiny 
began to bark to call attention to the 
neglect. Prince Eugen, the real presence 
of the evening, partook lightly both of 
the refreshments and the conversation, 
always attentive and yet often, it 
seemed, in a pleasant reverie. 

In the course of the evening I found 
myself seated between the two artists 
and engaged in a social-economic discus- 
sion. That same Prince Eugen, who as 
an artist had turned from presenting 
brooding landscapes destitute of man to 
painting the factories and the busy ship- 
ping scenes which he saw from the win- 
dows of his home, was as a man inter- 
ested in his fellow-men and longed to 
help solve the insoluble riddles of labor 
and capital. In terms of praise he gave 
his conception of our American working- 
men. They seemed to him more fortu- 
nate than their fellow-laborers in other 
lands, with their baths and cleanliness, 
their better education and apparent con- 
sideration for others. Zorn, who had 
visited America several times and had 
opportunity to study conditions here 
smiled at the Prince’s idealistic concep. 
tion of our Utopia and in kindly humor 
tried to disillusion him of some of his 
dreams. 

Another happy memory of that sum- 
mer is an evening in Prince Eugen’s 
home, the palace of Valdemarsudde 
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THE OLD PALACE-—-A PAINTING BY PRINCE EUGEN OF SWEDEN 
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PRINCE EUGEN IN HIS WORKROOM IN THE NEW TOWN HALL, STOCKHOLM 
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A LATE PAINTING BY PRINCE EUGEN OF SWEDEN SHOWING THE VIEW FROM THE 
GARDEN OF HIS HOME 


This residence was built by the Prince 
on a terraced promontory commanding 
a view of the harbor of Stockholm. 
Across the water is the southern quarter 
with its factories. Every ship that goes 
down to the sea or to the thousand villa 
colonies of the Skargard or archipelago 
of Stockholm passes by Valdemarsudde. 
In the still glowing summer night we 
wandered over the terrace, looking out 
on the sparkling waters reflecting the 
lights of the ships, or stopped to inspect 
a statuette or a fountain or to pluck a 
flower in what seemed to all of us an 
enchanted garden. Leaving the garden, 
the Prince took us to his private gal- 
lery, connected by a corridor with the 
main building, where he has assembled 
a collection of the work of his friends 
and contemporaries. Returning to his 
drawing-room, we saw the gem of his 
collection, a painting by the mad artist 
Josephson, once rejected by the state, 
but now regarded as one of the art treas- 
ures of Sweden. This painting, the 
“Water Satyr,” represents a male crea- 
ture playing a violin beside a waterfall. 

That evening ended, as all Swedish 
supper parties, with tea served indoors 
in the drawing-room. By the window 
sat Zorn with a box of cigars beside 
him, enjoying to the full the contours 
and color of the Northern suhimer night. 
Prince Eugen remained standing, and 
when he looked out of the window his 
eyes seemed to be searching in the 
bright Northern night for hidden, spirit- 
ual contacts and themes for his paint- 
ings. 

Some twenty-five years ago a Swedish 
art collector, Mr. Thorsten Laurin, a 
friend of the Prince, conceived the 


happy thought of making a systematic 
effort to bring real art into the schools. 


. He and his associates maintained that 


every schoolroom should contain at least 
a first-class reproduction of some master- 
piece of art to which the pupil could 
daily accustom his eyes. Not only this, 
but they were so ambitious as to hope 
that living artists would paint for the 
schools or sell their work for a reason- 
able price to serve the popular cause. 
The society which they founded is 


‘called Konsten i skolan (Art in the 


School). No one has taken a greater 
interest in the work of this society to 
propagate art in the schools than Prince 
Eugen. With princely generosity, he 
has ordered paintings for this purpose 
from his fellow-artists. Not only has he 
played the part of Mecenas, but he has 
often stood for months at a time dec- 
orating with his own brush schoolhouses 
in process of construction. In 1904 he 
executed for the auditorium of the 
Northern Latjn School in Stockholm a 
decorative panel of a Swedish summer 
landscape. More famous is his large 
fresco of the city of Stockholm bathed in 
sunlight in the auditorium of the new 
6stermalm Latin School, in Stockholm, 
a schoolhouse built in a remarkable re- 
turn to medieval monastic designs by 
Ragnar Ostberg, the architect who de- 
signed the new Town Hall. 

This theme of the open sunlit land- 
scape was expanded two years later in 
Eugen’s triumph in the monumental- 
decorative style, the altar-piece for the 
church at Kiruna, north of the Arctic 
Circle in Lapland. This church is some- 
thing quite unique in ecclesiastical archi- 
tecture. There is nothing like it under 


the sun, for it is an attempt to sym- 
bolize the artistic aspirations of the 
Lapps, who themselves have no other 
buildings than their wigwams of rein- 
deer skin. Prince Eugen’s task was to 
create an altar-piece, and he approached 
it in a spirit of reverent inspiration. 
Conceiving that the Lapps and the peo- 
ple of the Arctic in their dreams pre- 
ferred to picture sunny southern lands, 
he has chosen a landscape from a more 
sunny part of Sweden. No temple or 
human figure disturbs the scene. A 
clump of trees occupies the center of the 
picture, with a blue light around their 
crowns. The whole peaceful landscape 
is blessed by the rays of the sun. On 
entering the church at Kiruna one needs 
no sermon nor choir to stimulate to 
worship. Prince Eugen’s altar-piece, 
pervading the place, impels one to bend 
his knees and lift up his heart. While 
there is no text, the work seems to be 
suffused with the spirit of the Twenty- 
third Psalm: “He leadeth me beside the 
still waters. He restoreth my soul.” 
Few modern paintings, whether secular 
or religious, have been more truly the 
result of inspiration than this painting, 
utterly devoid though it is of any con- 
ventional religious symbolism. 

Prince Eugen is still in the prime of 
his powers as an artist. During the last 
years he has devoted practically all of 
his working hours to decorating the new 
Town Hall of Stockholm. Month after 
month Prince Eugen has gone daily 
from his palace to this building while 
under construction, finding his way in 
and out among the workmen, to paint on 
its walls a series of motives from the 
shores of Stockholm. These are now 
finished. In the winter of 1920, Prince 
Eugen made a pilgrimage to Greece and 
Italy. Always a student as well as an 
artist, Prince Eugen came under the 
spell of the decorations in Tuscan pal- 
aces, from the end of the fourteenth 
century, and when he returned to Stock- 
holm he took his studio again to the 
Town Hall, to a smaller room, where he 
began a new series of paintings under 
Italian influence. To get them done-in 
time he had to give up all his plans for 
the summer. These decorations are or- 
namental and make use of only three 
colors—red, gray, and black. Among the 
motives used are Swedish shrubs and 
the arms of heroes of Swedish history. 

During these last years the people of 
Stockholm have been able to point with 
pride to the walls and towers of their 
new Town Hall reflected in Lake Malar, 
and to tell the stranger that within, 
where the masons and plasterers had 
finished, their painter-prince was at 
work with the rest, leaving a synthetic 
memorial of his glorious art and his 
love of their city. In the future tourists 
of every country visiting Stockholm will 
go to the Town Hall in much the same 
spirit with which they enter the palaces 
of Italy, to see the inspired labor of the 
patriotic painter-prince who “for the joy 
of the working” has consecrated his 
genius to his country. 
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WHEN 


BY ALINE KILMER 


THOSE WHO HAVE LOVED US AND DIED 


HEN those who have loved us and died look down and see us truly, 
Stripped of the glamour that clothed us, our shuddering souls laid bare, 
Do they turn their eyes away from us, sad with the bitter knowledge 
That only the merciful veils of sense had made them find us fair? 


Do they see how feeble our bravest fight, how soon we strike our standards? 
How many the shameful wounds we bear, how few our noble scars? 

Or in our night when God seems gone and heaven far off and forgotten, 
Do they see the marsh-lights we follow wildly, thinking we follow stars? 


Can they see that the earth we walk is only a shifting quicksand? 
That our very virtues are snares where we writhe in impotent fear? 

Do they know how we pray through the midst of our sins asking for pity and pardon, 
Offering childish inadequate gifts to the Lord who weeps to hear? 


How can they bear it at all, if they love us ever so little? 


How can they bear to watch the way we struggle and fall and rise? 
So they may keep their love for us and still find joy in heaven, 
Surely God must have mercy on them and lend them his pitiful eyes. 


THE BOY MAKES THE MAN 


AN APPRECIATION OF GOVERNOR NATHAN L. MILLER, OF NEW YORK 
BY FREDERICK M. DAVENPORT 


MEMBER OF THE SENATE OF THE STATE OF NEW YORK 
PROFESSOR IN LAW AND POLITICAL SCIENCE AT HAMILTON COLLEGE 


Governor of the State of New 

York, has become a National 
figure. It is a fitting time to appraise 
him from the root up. Whence came 
he? What are the dominant character- 
istics of his personality? What are the 
guiding principles of his career? What 
sort of a public record of accomplish- 
ment has he? How comes it that he is 
in high favor with the political machine 
and yet a leader of sound public policy? 
What is there about him that should 
appeal to the Mississippi Valley and to 
the Pacific Coast as well as to the State 
of New York? Has he the permanent 
quality of National statesmanship? 

The story of his beginnings is the sim- 
ple American story of a plain home in 
the farming country of Cortland County 
in the commonwealth of New York, the 
story of a hard-working mother with a 
vision for her son, the story of a boy- 
hood and young manhood of struggle out 
of narrow and difficult circumstances 
into an environment where his conspicu- 
ous talents might have full play. 

His parents were rent-paying farmers 
with inconsiderable property of any 
kind. His greatest inheritance was the 
inheritance of every real man—a real 
mother of noble character who sacrificed 
for him and kept him in school as best 
she could until he graduated from the 
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Cortland Normal and became a teacher. 

I met recently a classmate of the 
Governor’s in the Cortland Normal of 
the year 1887, who gave me her impres- 
sion of the boy of that period. “He 
seemed but a mere lad,” she said, “al- 
though he was about eighteen years old. 
He was small of stature, no taller than 
the smallest girl in the class. He was 
diffident and very modest about his at- 
tainments, with that indefinable quality 
which came in later years sometimes to 
be interpreted as cold austerity. But it 
was never that. He was never cold and 
haughty. There were always a gracious- 
ness of manner, a cordiality and faith- 
fulness in friendship, a firmness in 
decision, and a genuineness of character 
which impressed us with his straightfor- 
ward honesty. He was particularly brill- 
iant in mathematics and Latin, because 
of his keen, shrewd mind. ‘Little Nate,’ 
as he was jokingly called, was not only 
our schoolmate, but our friend, our 
brother, our comrade in all the activities 
of those never-to-be-forgotten days.” 

For several years the boy Nathan 
taught school near his home in order 
that he might attach himself to a law 
office in Cortland and become prepared 
for the legal profession. He never had 
the training of the great law schools of 
the country, but his mind natively was 
deep and shrewd and wise and there are 


few graduates of Harvard Law or Co- 
lumbia who to-day can match him in 
legal learning or acumen. 

He scraped along on his own re 
sources, a poor boy in the best sense of 
the term. Soon he was elected school 
commissioner of his district, and shortly 
aftérward was admitted to the bar. His 
talents were legal and political from the 
beginning. He at once displayed great 
ability at the bar. His neighbors are 
witnesses that there never was anything 
mercenary about his practice. He had 
no thrifty regard for money. Up to the 
time of his going upon the bench of the 
State of New York poor people were 
mainly his clients. The fact that they 
could or could not pay had not the 
slightest influence upon the way he han- 
dled their cases. He gave the best that 
was in him always. He became by all 
odds the chief trial lawyer of his county 
at thirty-five, when he was called to the 
bench. He was a jury lawyer, forceful 
and eloquent. His experience on the 
bench has taken a great deal of that par- 
ticular quality away from him, but his 
rational sway over the jury mind is a 
part of the tradition of his county in his 
early period. 

Beginning in his twenties, he showed 
great adaptability to politics. His first 
political address was in the little coun 
try village of McLean, where he was 
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teaching at the time of the organization 
of a Harrison and Reid campaign club 
in the fall of 1892. The village folks 
thought he did exceedingly well; so well 
that when, in the following winter sea- 
son, a home talent dramatic entertain- 
ment was given in McLean, the young 
school-teacher was invited to participate. 
The community also remembers about 
this that his talents in drama were as 
inadequate as his campaign speech had 
been triumphant. Miller never was an 
actor. He never could be. Whatever he 
thinks or whatever he does has natu- 
rally the clear merit of being real, genu- 
ine, and straightforward. 

In 1897 the Republican party in his 
home county was very badly beaten by 
a fusion ticket, and the time was ripe 
for a change in leadership. It came the 
next year, when Miller, at the age of 
thirty, became the undisputed political 
head of his county. In 1902 he was 
appointed Comptroller of the State of 
New York to fill an unexpired term, and 
at the succeeding election retained his 
seat by the vote of the people of the 
State. In less than a year, however, he 
was appointed by Governor Odell to suc- 
ceed Justice Burr Mattice, who had died. 

It was this ten-year period from 1892 
to 1902 which gave him his practical 
grip upon the machinery and organiza- 
tion of politics in the State of New 
York. He sat with the Platt leaders in 
the frequent meetings in the city of New 
York. He learned exactly how the 
wheels go round and why they go. 
Naturally loyal though he was to the 
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party organization, he perceived already 
that some of the Platt practices were 
exceedingly harmful to the party and 
the country. He grew up in the old 
school of politics and his later judicial 
training made him cautious and con 
servative. Nevertheless nothing has 
ever counted so much with Nathan Mil- 
ler as integrity and reasonableness in 
any public man or in any party policy. 
And his old acquaintances in politics 
laud his sound judgment as an organiza- 
tion man and his unerring instinct as to 
what was the right thing to do. 

Miller’s early profound political ex- 
perience has been of enormous advan- 
tage to him as Governor. He under- 
stands the psychology of the average 
party man and political leader in the 
State of New York as no Governor has 
in the present generation. He has been 
able to work with the politicians in and 
out of the Legislature with less friction 
than has been the case with any Gover- 
nor I have ever heard of. They feel him 
to be in a very real sense one of their 
kind, and when he asks them out of his 
clear vision and determination and in- 
telligence to do things which they never 
dreamed of they just do them without 
cavil or reproach. 

It is this early cautious organization 
training in the old school and the long 
separation from active issues while he 
was on the bench and a naturally quiet 
and unheated mind which give in Gov- 
ernor Miller the accurate impression of 
a conservative personality. Many indi- 
viduals of a progressive temperament 
have consequently been misled into the 
belief that the Governor was a friend of 
reaction. There is nothing in that. 
Whether they say much about it or not, 
dyed-in-the-wool business and political 
reactionaries in the State of New York 
are as disappointed in Miller as the most 
hectic liberal. When the Governor took 
firm hold of the deplorable transit situa- 
tion in the city of New York, the more 
reactionary representatives of the prop- 
erty interest in metropolitan transporta- 
tion were in high glee. They are more 
sober now. The Miller policy in New 
York traction affairs lends itself as little 
to reactionary injustice as it does to 
Hearstian or Hylanian demagogy. And 
certain politicians are not reconciled at 
all to the Goyernor’s waste-saving re- 
forms. The light of reason and sound 
sense illumines brightly the economic 
and political area of the commonwealth 
under the Miller leadership. There is 
not much room for the bogies of reac- 
tion or radicalism within range of the 
Miller vision. 

It is true that the Governor has grown 
in sensitiveness to wise measures of 
human advance since he has been at the 
head of the government in Albany. 
farly in his administration progressive 
persons thought that they detected a de- 
fect in sympathy on the human side of 
government. Whatever there was to 
that is an aftermath of a necessarily 
secluded life upon the bench in the 
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(C) Paul Thompson : 
GOVERNOR MILLER OF NEW YORK 
(A recent photograph) 


period between 1903 and 1915, when the 
country was ablaze with liberalism un- 
der Roosevelt and his compeerss Trans- 
port a judge from the bench once again 
to the human arena of politics and gov- 
ernment, and you must give him as 
much time as a kitten to get his eyes 
open. We all remember how it was with 
Hughes in 1916. But if a judge has it 
in him, as Hughes has and Miller has, 
he soon sees things as they are forming 
in the mold of the popular will, and 
guides his policies rationally in accord- 
ance therewith. 

I call Governor Miller a conservative 
liberal. He is willing to go as far in 
reasonable advance as the government 
and the people are able to pay for and 
manage measures of advance. The 
trouble with the radical liberal in most 
periods, but especially in the present 
economic crisis, is that he would have us 
in hot water and bankruptcy at the same 
time. Miller would make us think as 
we go and pay as we go and always have 
a little balance of caution in the policy 
and money in the treasury. His admin- 
istration at Albany has been character- 
ized by intelligence, economy, and re- 
sponsibility. In a time of chaos Miller 
would lay anew in industry and polities 
the economic foundations of an ordered 
liberty. The Port of New York, the 
transit system of the metropolis, the 
barge canal, the unused water powers of 
the State, the penal and charitable insti- 
tutions, the government bureaus, the 
political machines, have all felt the 
molding and developing touch of the 
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master hand. And liberal measures of 
progress have not been forgotten. The 
juvenile court idea, which Judge Lind- 
say has made immortal, is established 
by the Miller administration for the 
commonwealth of New York. Hereafter 
dependent, delinquent, and neglected 
children will be taken care of without 
giving them a criminal record, and 
those of them who prove worthy and 
competent will have their chance in the 
human society of which they are a part. 

Another important piece of evidence 
of liberal interest in human welfare on 
the part of the Miller administration is 
to be found in the establishment and 
generous endowment of a division of 
maternity, infancy, and child hygiene in 
the State Department of Health. This 
piece of humanitarian policy is designed 
to accomplish under State auspices, 
State rules, and State funds much more 
than is contemplated by the widely 
heralded Sheppard-Towner Maternity 
Act of the National Congress. New 
York accepts no funds from the Nationa! 
Government, repudiates the Sheppard- 
Towner Act as an encroachment in a 
subtle fashion upon the activities of the 
States, but undertakes on its own initia- 
tive to protect to its utmost mothers and 
little children not knowing how or not 
able to care for themselves. 

Miller was a member of the highest 
courts of the State of New York between 
19038 and 1915. He was on the trial 
bench for a little more than a year, 
when he was designated by the then 
Governor Odell to the appellate division 
of the Second Department in Brooklyn. 
He remained there until he was selected 
by Governor Hughes in 1909 for the 
First Department of New York, because 
Hughes wished to make the First De 
partment a very strong appellate divis- 
ion. Here he stayed until 1912, when 
Governor Sulzer designated him to sit 
on the Court of Appeals. He therefore 
had in the Comptrollership and the 
various courts a wide administrative 
and judicial experience. Abruptly in 
1915 he resigned from the Court of Ap- 
peals before he was fotry-seven years of 
age. 

The sources of his power are clear. 
He has by nature a very: keen legal, 
analytical, logical mind, with a fine edge 
from experience. He has the capacity to 
devote himself assiduously to his daily 
task. In spite of a somewhat frail body 
from boyhood, he can assimilate any 


quantity of hard work. His mind is able. 


to concentrate closely upon an argument 
and take eagle flight through briefs and 
records to find out what the issue is. 
While he was a local political leader 
in his young manhood, he was noted for 
his remarkable judgment. He was a 
strategist of no mean order. And these 
qualities have grown with his growth 
and strengthened with his strength. 
And withal he is very quiet and modest 
and even-tempered, with nothing vindic- 
tive in his nature; a very courteous 
man, patient, unruffled, and unafraid. 
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There is about him no sentimentality 
and almost no visible emotion. But that 
there is a deep vein of true sentiment 
in him, let the following attest. One of 
his first acts after he had begun to ac- 
cumulate a surplus in the law was to 
purchase a fine farm of seventy-five 
acres near the village of Cortland, upon 
which he placed his father and mother 
in their declining years. They had lived 
on the farm a very short time when his 
mother, of whom he was very fond, sud- 
denly died. A little time afterward he 
came from New York to spen!l the Sun- 
day in the village of Cortland, and asked 
one of his closest friends to walk with 
him to the cemetery where the body of 
his mother was buried. It was a site 
which he himself had_ selected, so he 
told his friend, on high ground overlook- 
ing the little farm of seventy-five acres, 
which, he said, had been the center of 
almost the whole of the unworried con- 
tent and happiness which his mother 
had ever known. 

The taunt of the demagogue seeks to 
brand Miller as a corporation lawyer on 
the ground that he has frequently been 
since he left the bench the attorney for 
corporate business. Corporation lawyer 
as an opprobrious epithet came with the 
wave of emotional liberalism out of the 
West, where the main form of corporate 
business is the railway and where the 
term corporation lawyer means a rail- 
way counsel who lobbies in Washington 
and is the hired man of railway power, 
with at least the assumption running 
against him as a free and independent 
American citizen. In the East, on the 
other hand, any man who aspires to the 
front rank of legal eminence is sure to 
be the counsel in much corporate busi- 
ness, because in the East the main forms 
of business are corporate in character. 





“Ireland Revisited” 


Freperick W.CLAMPETT, 
a graduate of Trinity College, 
Dublin, and a keen student of 
the problems of his native 
land, presents an extraordi- 
narily clear picture of condi- 
tions in Ireland in an article 
which will appear in next 
week’s Outlook: 


What Bernard Shaw said 
to him concerning De Valera 
is as compact and trenchant a 
comment upon the folly of 
the Irish Republican leaders 
as anything we have seen. It 
represents Shaw at his best. 
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And many lawyers of the first rank and 
of the first quality of citizenship, who 
keep the door of their offices wide open 
to all who may wish to enter as clients, 
naturally have much corporate business 
as their experience and reputation en- 
large. But the real men among them 
are not affected in their obligations or 
opinions as American citizens. Lesser 
ones among them may, and unquestion- 
ably often do, imbibe corporate bias 
which they sometimes carry with them 
into citizenship and government. But 
the real ones do not. One afternoon at 
two o’clock, when the Great Northern 
Securities case was before the Supreme 
Court of the United States, a representa- 
tive of Morgan and Hill appeared at the 
office of Elihu Root and retained him as 
counsel. At four o’clock on the same 
afternoon Edward H. Harriman, who 
was arrayed against Morgan and Hill in 
the substance of this famous case, also 
appeared in the office of Elihu Root, 
seeking to retain him as counsel. If 
Harriman had arrived at ten minutes 
before two instead of at four o’clock, Mr. 
Root would have been Harriman’s coun- 
sel, and not Morgan’s, before the Su- 
preme Court of the United States. But 
when Elihu Root was in the Senate of 
the United States or was High Commis- 
sioner of the American Nation at The 
Hague or in the great international con- 
ference at Washington, his country was 
his client, and all the powers of an intel- 
lect unsurpassed in this generation were 
employed for his country. 

When Nathan L. Miller left the bench, 
he became the counsel for a great cor- 
poration. But he retained the right to 
have private clients and argue cases, and 
his most important business until he be- 
came Governor was the defending of 
causes of great moment before the First 
Department Appellate Division and the 
Court of Appeals. The point is that he 
has a mind of far too great keenness 
and integrity to be influenced by cor- 
porate bias. Throughout his term as 
Governor his State has been his client. 

He is a National example. There is 
no State in the Union where precisely 
the things which most need to be done 
in the present governmental crisis have 
been so well done as in the State of New 
York under the Miller Governorship. 
And he has maintained a practically 
perfect party solidarity in the Legisla- 
ture. He has recognized the unquestion- 
able fact that the American system of 
government cannot work without respon- 
sible leadership, and he has had the 
human tact and the practical sagacity 
as well as the high intelligence to. fur- 
nish the leadership. 

Miller can think. And he can act. 
And he has the courage to do the thing 
which for the moment may be unpopu- 
lar, but which is right and is rapidly 
discovered to be right by public opinion. 
in the possession of these qualities he is 
a National asset. The country at large 
has too few like him in the high places 
of power. : 








, THE INARTICULATE YOUNG 


OT that I pretend to be one of 
| \ them, though small Elizabeth did 

say a while ago that “Aunt Caro 
would never grow up, would she?” And 
I assured her solemnly that I never 
would. For, as every devotee of Barrie 
knows, youth is a matter of the spirit. 
I am sure that, like my young contem- 
poraries of the moment, I was much 
older at eighteen than I ever will be 
again, should I live to be eighty. It is 
fortunately going somewhat out of fash- 
ion now to think that youth has no prob- 
lems. Why, there is no period like it 
for a sense that all the weight of the 
world is on one’s shoulders. Indeed it 
is, too, for the ignorance of youth is a 
far heavier burden than the wisdom of 
age. By thirty we have learned to “pass 
the buck,” and by forty we have built 
up an effectual system of defenses, so 
that we avoid the impact of burdens 
which we cannot lift efficiently. Some- 
times, indeed, we build our counter- 
offensive so well that it repels all at- 
tacks, but of that species I shall not 
speak. Youth, however, is compara- 
tively naked. Its armor is weak, and it 
is open to the penetration of every bur- 
den which blows where it listeth. No, 
I do not think I should like to turn the 
clock back, myself. If years have 
brought me a touch of rheumatism now 
and then, they have also brought me the 
blessed assurance that I need only as- 
sume the special burden which is made 
with a hollow fitted to my individual 
shoulder measurements. 

My young friend Lucy and I have been 
reading “Dancers in the Dark” and other 
productions of the “young intellectuals.” 
She is perplexed by them, being herself 
“young,” sweet-and-twenty, as we once 
said, and a collegian. She says that she 
knows some girls that maybe are like 
that girl in “Dancers” and some fellows 
that could pose as world-weary youth if 
there were any one to pose before. But 
her chief worriment is the kind old 
ladies and dear old gentlemen who think 
that all girls and boys of the college 
type indulge in cheek-to-cheek dancing 
and petting parties. I could tell her of 
a greater danger than that, but I re- 
frain. She has enough on her mind now. 

I suggest that she and her sort do 
some writing on their own account, but, 
as she justly says, she is too busy doing 
her daily work. Now Lucy could, I 
think, qualify as an “intellectual,” 
whether she ever makes Phi Beta Kappa 
or not. Even in my own day we did not 
think that a sure augury of intellectual- 
ism, and experience has not increased 
faith. I remember a most “shocking” 
damsel, one whose gyrations were quite 
of a piece with the ultra-moderns, who 
“won” Phi Beta Kappa, married a col- 
lege president, and settled down into the 
most conventional of small-town host- 
esses. The mediocrity which enveloped 
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her was complete. The “young intellec- 
tual” of our class, with leanings which 
were whispered to be ultra-radical and 
dangerous, now writes sonnets of im- 
peccable purity of style and ultra-ortho- 
doxy. For we had quite a collection, 
even twenty years ago. 

When I was Lucy’s age, I knew a 
woman about whom many spicy stories 
lingered from the days of my mother’s 
youth. She retained a great deal of 
vivacity of manner and witty conversa- 
tion, which made her amusing company 
for the world of her daughter’s contem- 
poraries. And her daughter was the 
most properly brought up, carefully 
chaperoned, prosaic maiden you could 
imagine. I think that is about the usual 
way, my dear Lucy. These pseudo- 
horrifying young people are the alter- 
nate swing of the pendulum, offspring 
of my whilom friend and harking back 
to their grandmothers in a good many 
cases, even if the dear old ladies do deny 
the day ever existed when they were 
young clips themselves. There were girls 
who did things we did not approve when 
I was in college. I make no doubt that 
there are many more of their kind now 
in the sedate halls of Alma Mater; but 
there are more girls there too. The 
proportion may be larger, but that it is 
very much larger I doubt. 

The trouble is, Lucy, that the shouting 
minority always gets the most attention. 
Sometimes the shouters are on the right 
path, and sometimes not; but so goes 
the world, so goes progress, if you will. 
We must not suppress the shouting, be- 
cause it will break out somewhere else 
if we do, like tying down the safety- 
valve; and, besides, we cannot raise 
much if we do not plow up the ground. 
To-day they are using dynamite, and say 
it does the business much more effi- 
ciently. 

These young people are silly, vulgar, 
if you will, and bound to no good end, 
apparently; but, take my word for it. 
they’ll get switched off into the freight 
yard and lost in ten years. They have 
no pertinacity, even for evil. This is the 
time when their blood runs fast, and 
they must get the superfluous energy out 
of them. The country is over-prosperous 
and bread easily won, so there is no sav- 
ing grindstone of toil to “take it out of 
them.” But out of them it will come, 
Lucy, some day. “The Ten Command- 
ments will not budge, and stealing stil! 
remains but stealing.” Of all the self- 
ordained reformers and radicals of my 
day, there is not one who has achieved 
any influence in the world’s affairs un- 
less he or she has undergone a conver- 
sion to the wisdom which is alone ser- 
viceable. I used to worry over them too 
a little, though not a great deal, having 
enough to do to attend to my own more 
pressing problems. I think that the fact 
that my interests lay in the classics and 
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history helped me to keep my head and 
saved my tears, for I read in Horace 
about willful maidens who were ac- 
quainted with all viciousness clear to 
their rosy finger-tips, and many admoni- 
tions to the Roman youth to remember 
the integer vita of the preceding genera- 
tions. Horace is fine reading to-day. 
True, Rome fell because her civilization 
broke down under the assaults of luxury 
and vice. Perhaps ours will do the.same? 
It may be, Lucy, it may very well be. 
The more you read history, the more 
profoundly and deeply, the more you 
will be impressed with the certitude of 
ancient truths. As a condition of our 
ability to choose right we must be able 
to do otherwise. I know all the argu- 
ments of your young friends concerning 
economic or philosophical determinism, 
but life has shown me too many facts to 
take their theories very seriously. 
That’s one of the burdens that youth 
bears, but learns in time to shift. Of 
course some one may say, if I bring up 
Lincoln as a man economically and 
hereditarily doomed to failure, that 
Lincoln was a transcendent genius, not 
a norm by which other men may be 
judged. On the other hand, the job 
offered to him was one needing a tran- 
scendent genius. There are countless 
lesser jobs, all mighty necessary in the 
economy of things, and all open to men 
of lesser genius, who can do them in as 
high a degree of comparative perfection 
as Lincoln did his. And, Lucy, I’ve seen 
man after man and woman after woman 
rise out of the most impossible circum- 
stances and do that very thing. That’s 
one of the advantages of years. You can 
explain the working of the machine by 
facts from your own experience. You 
saw just a little of it in our economics 
class this year, didn’t you? Peggy was 
a dear girl, a most attractive girl in her 
way, and her violent modernism nearly 
swept a lot of you off your feet. It 
sounded rather good—to sweep away all 
the old injustices, all the old inequali- 
ties, all the old slaveries—until you be- 
gan to test out her theories. Then you 
found how much had to go along with 
them. Marriage, for instance. There 
should be no unhappy women, bound to 
cruel husbands whom they did not love. 
Until you realized that along with the 
overthrow of the bonds of matrimony 
must go the home, the loving care of 
father and mother for the children, the 
ideals of duty, of stability, of faith and 
honor to a pledge. I watched you day 
by day under the assaults of Peggy’s 
glib tongue and her woeful ignorance of 
the facts of history. She somehow 
thought she was Minerva, sprung full 
armed from the head of Jove, until we 
began to test her, to bring her up 
against actualities. You remember the 
day she used the example of the Pil- 
grims to bolster up her arguments for 
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Communism, and when we told her it 
was a failure, said that was because the 
men who tried it were a “bunch of 
theorists and intellectuals, and didn’t 
know how to work.” Shades of our 
hard-working and high-minded Pilgrim 
ancestors! When we showed her that 
the contrary was in fact true, that the 
failure of the Plymouth experiment was 
due to the same thing that has caused 
the downfall of the Russians, was the 
same old truth that work as a means of 
grace stands foremost, that to labor is 
to pray as truly in the twentieth cen- 
tury as in the eighth, you experienced 
a remarkable revulsion of feeling 
towards Peggy. I think Peggy did you 
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independent in politics, especially 

in city and State politics, where 
sometimes the conflict of character and 
personality called for more consideration 
than in those larger National campaigns 
of opposing issues. I was a believer in 
election reform, and in later years be- 
came president of an organization for 
vitalizing the party primaries. 

The William R. Grace-Tammany 
fight in New York in 1882 was the first 
political campaign in which I took an 
active part. Grace was an excellent 
Mayor, gave the city a good business 
administration—so good and so inde- 
pendent that Tammany refused to re 
nominate him. But the independent 
voters gave him a banner and backing: 
Republicans, too, joined the ranks; and 
Grace was re-elected. 

In this campaign I served as secretary 
of the Independent Executive Committee, 
with Frederic R. Coudert as chairman. 
Two years later, being then in business, 
I aided in organizing the Cleveland and 
Hendricks Merchants’ and _ Business 
Men’s Association, which paraded 40,000 
strong from the lower end of Broadway 
to Thirty-fourth Street. ; 

A few days before the election the 
Republican managers called a ministers’ 
meeting in New York. About six hun- 
dred clergymen, representing all denomi- 
nations, assembled at Republican head- 
quarters to meet the candidate. Dr. 
Samuel D. Burchard, a brilliant orator, 
was selected to address them. In con- 
cluding his speech, which on the whole 
was dignified and temperate, he stigma- 
tized the Democrats as the party of 
“Rum, Romanism, and Rebellion.” 

Mr. Blaine, great politician that he 
was, failed to repudiate the sentiment on 
the spot. Extraordinary efforts had been 
made, and’ with some measure of success, 
to secure the Roman Catholic vote. 

I was present at Democratic head- 
quarters. when the reporter who had 
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a lot of good. You saw just how foolish 
and hollow her ignorant theories were, 
and in time you saw just her own meas- 
ure of selfishness and instability. The 
world will teach Peggy—in fact, you 
taught her maybe more than she taught 
you—but meanwhile she taught you a 
tremendous deal. 

Lucy, dear, our civilization may fall, 
just as that of the Jews fell after the 
days of Solomon, or as did that of 
ancient Rome. When a mother disci- 
plines a naughty child, she is not 
thereby ruining the child’s life; on the 
contrary, she is preserving it, she is 
teaching it needed lessons of self-control, 
of power to choose the right. 
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CHAPTER III—FIRST TURKISH 


been sent to this meeting returned. 
Senator Gorman asked the reporter to 
read from his shorthand notes. When 
he came to the expression, “Rum, 
Romanism, and Rebellion,” it imme- 
diately arrested the chairman’s atten- 
tion. He had the reporter write it out. 
The Democratic managers saw its im- 
portance, and had the whole country 
placarded with posters headed “R. R. R.,” 
with many additions and variations. 
The election proved very close, the vic- 
tory depending upon the vote of New 
York. The official count gave the Presi- 
dency to the Democrats by only 1,047 
votes. Without doubt, the number 
changed by Dr. Burchard’s remarks de- 
cided the election. 

Because of the closeness of the New 
York vote the Republicans did not at 
once concede Mr. Cleveland’s election. 
There was a feeling of nervous appre- 
hension. Jay Gould, who controlled the 
telegraphic lines, was accused of holding 
back the returns. The Tilden-Hayes 
contest was recalled, and the recollection 
did not serve to allay the fears of the 
Democrats. 

It was imperative that the uncertainty 
be dispelled and that confidence be ex- 
pressed in the announced result. So the 
Merchants’ and Business Men’s Associa- 
tion held a victory mass-meeting at the 
Academy of Music, then the largest audi- 
torium in the city. This celebration had 
an assuring effect throughout the coun- 
try. August Belmont was chairman, 
and I, as secretary, presented the reso- 
lutions. Among the speakers were 
Henry Ward Beecher, Daniel Dougherty 
of Philadelphia, Algernon S. Sullivan, 
and others. Beecher’s eloquence was 
interspersed with humor. Replying to 
wagegish remarks that Cleveland would 
not fit in the Presidential chair because 
of his avoirdupois, Beecher said: 

“If the chair is too small, then make 
it larger.” 

The campaign over, I devoted myself 
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So, my dear Lucy, don’t worry over 
these “young intellectuals.” They’ll get 
over it in time, and a new crop take 
their place. Just remember that there 
are really a very great number of people 
in the world who think just as you do 
and are striving for just the same hon- 
orable and clean and forthright aims. 
Very many more of you, in fact, than of 
the weaker kind, that Peggy represents. 
Only you are inarticulate, she is glib. 
She has to be, poor thing! All the right, 
all the security, is on your side, Lucy. 
Her volubility is really an effort to jus- 
tify herself to her own conscience. It is 


too bad she should waste so much effort 
on such a useless task. 









MISSION 


again to business. When a member of 
the National Committee with whom I 
co-operated while organizing the mer- 
chants’ movement asked whether there 
‘was any political office I aspired to, I 
replied that my only wish was that 
Cleveland should live up to the political 
principles which brought him the sup- 
port of so many independent voters. 


MARYLAND SENATOR PROPOSES 
DIPLOMATIC CAREER 

A talk I had almost two years later, 
however, resulted in a shifting of my 
plans for the future. In September, 
1886, I was in Chicago on important 
business. At the Palmer House, where 
I was stopping, I met Senator Gorman, 
of Maryland, who had just returned 
with several other Senators from a Far 
Western trip. 

One evening, while we were sitting 
together and talking of matters politi- 
cal, the Senator mentioned that during 
the trip he and his son had read my 
book, “The Origin of the Republican 
Form of Government in the United 
States.” He remarked that it aided him 
towards a clearer view of the sources 
and early growth of our form of govern- 
ment. This remark was followed up 
with a surprising suggestion. S. S. Cox, 
the Minister to Turkey, had resigned, or 
was about to resign, the Senator said, 
and he would like to recommend me to 
the President for appointment to that 
post. It would provide suitable circum- 
stances, he added, for further studies of 
government. 

The entire conversation served to 
make me think along new lines. Occu- 
pying my consciousness, it diverted my 
course in a way of which I had not 
dreamed. I was married, had two small 
children, and with these responsibilities 
was deeply absorbed in making my 
way in business. I had no thought 
of a political career, nor of service 
in the diplomatic corps. I had never 
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Oscar 8. Straus, from a photograph taken in Constantinople in 1888, soon after 
his arrival in Turkey on his first diplomatic mission 


given much attention to our foreign 
relations. ‘ 

When I returned to New York, I con- 
ferred with my father and brothers. 
They encouraged me _ wholeheartedly, 
saying they would look after my inter- 
ests and not permit them to suffer. 
Without this generous offer on their part 
the position would have been impossible, 
for to maintain it adequately would re- 
quire an expenditure of several times my 
salary. 

The salary of Minister to Turkey had 
been reduced to $7,500, though subse- 
quently restored to $10,000; and in 
order to live properly we had to rent a 
winter house in the capital and a sum- 
mer house outside, or live in hotels, as 
Mr. Cox and his predecessor, General 
Lew Wallace, did. General Wallace was 
restricted to his salary, and felt com- 
pelled to decline the invitations of his 
colleagues because he was not in posi- 
tion to reciprocate. His “Ben Hur,” by 
the way, he had written before his so- 
journ in the East, and not afterward, as 
is often supposed. 

Shortly after this time the relations 


between Senator Gorman and President 
Cleveland became strained. This had 
the effect of shelving all his recommen- 
dations for appointments. The Senator 
apprised me of the situation, and advised 
me to use such influence as I might be 
able to command. 

Originally the post had not been of my 
seeking, but now that my expectations 
had led me to make all sorts of new 
plans I wanted to see it through. Help 
was freely offered, and from sources so 
gratifying that a mere expression of 
interest would have been flattering. 

I also conferred with Carl Schurz, 
with whom I stood on intimate terms, 
and with John Foord, another friend. 
In the early 80’s we used to have a lunch 
club that met about once in two weeks 
at a little French restaurant, Louis 
Sieghortner’s, at 32 Lafayette Place, now 
Lafayette Street, in a house that had 
been a former residence of one of the 
Astors. We used to discuss various 
political and reform matters—the “Mug- 
wump” movement, the Cleveland cam- 
paigns, or what not. There were ten or 
twelve of us, and Carl Schurz was one: 
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Charles R. Miller, a leading editorial! 
writer of the “Times,” who died on July 
18, was another; and John Foord, whose 
death by accident occurred in Washing- 
ton only a few days ago as I write, was 
another. Foord was then editor-in-chief 
of the “Times.” He took up my appoint- 
ment with both President Cleveland and 
Secretary of State Bayard. Schurz en- 
couraged me and said he would speak to 
Oswald Ottendorfer about having me ap- 
pointed. Ottendorfer, proprietor of the 
“New-Yorker Staatszeitung,” was a 
client of our law firm and knew me well. 
Subsequently I saw him, and he wrote to 
Cleveland strongly recommending the 
appointment. 

Cleveland was favorably impressed, 
but hesitated. America’s chief concern 
in Turkey, he said, was the protection of 
the American missionary interests. He 
would not like to appoint any one to 
this mission who might be objected to 
by the two missionary societies, the 
American Board of Commissioners for 
Foreign Missions and the Presbyterian 
Board of Missions. 

A. S. Barnes, the publisher, was an 
important member of the American 
Board. Barnes knew me well. He had 
been in frequent consultation with our 
law firm when we represented Brooklyn 
in its action to compel the Atlantic 
Avenue Railroad to sink its tracks. 
Barnes brought the matter before his 
Board, resulting in its Prudential Com- 
mittee sending a letter to Cleveland ex- 
pressing full approval of my appoint- 
ment. They merely suggested that I be 
asked not to hold any receptions on the 
Sabbath, as one of my predecessors had 
done. This intimation was not neces- 
sary, as I would naturally have refrained 
from offending the religious sensibilities 
of my nationals at that post. 


HENRY WARD BEECHER’S LETTER TO 
PRESIDENT CLEVELAND 


The greatest American preacher of his 
time, Henry Ward Beecher, heard 
through one of his trustees of Plymouth 
Church that I was being considered for 
the Turkish post, and that there was 
some hesitation about appointing me 
because of my religion. He wrote a 
notable letter to the President on Febru- 
ary 12, 1887. I am happy to be the pos- 
sessor of the original, which was given 
me by Governor Porter, then the First 
Assistant Secretary of State, and I quote 
from it: 

Some of our best citizens are solici- 
tous for the appointment of Oscar 
Straus as Minister to Turkey. Of his 
fitness there is a general consent that 
he is personally, and in attainments, 
eminently excellent. 

But I am interested in another 
quality—the fact that he is a Hebrew. 
The bitter prejudice against Jews, 
which obtains in many parts of 
Europe, ought not to receive any 
countenance in America. It is be- 
cause he is a Jew that I would urge 
his appointment as a fit recognition 
of this remarkable people, who are 
becoming large contributors to Ameri- 
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can prosperity and whose intelligence, 
morality, and large liberality in all 
public measures for the welfare of 
society deserve and should receive 
from the hands of our Government 
some such recognition. 

Is it not, also, a duty to set forth, 
in this quiet but effectual method, the 
genius of American government ?— 
which has under its fostering care 
people of all civilized nations, and 
which treats them without regard to 
civil, religious, or race peculiarities as 
common citizens? We send Danes to 
Denmark, Germans to Germany. We 
reject no man because he is a French- 
man. Why should we not make a 
crowning testimony to the genius of 
our people by sending a Hebrew to 
Turkey? The ignorance and super- 
stitions of medi#val Europe may ac- 
count for the prejudice of that dark 
age. But how a Christian in our day 
can turn from a Jew, I cannot im- 


Henry Ward 
Beecher, “the 
greatest American 
preacher of his 
time, heard that I 


agine. Christianity itself sucked at was being 
the bosom of Judaism. Our roots are considered 
in the Old Testament. We are Jews for the 


ourselves gone to blossom and fruit, 
Christianity is Judaism in Evolution 
—and it would seem strange for the 
seed to turn against the stock on 
which it was grown. 


Turkish post, 
and that there 
was some 
hesitation 
about 
appointing me 
because of my 
religion. 
He wrote a 
notable letter 
to the President’ 


While recuperating at Atlantic City 
from a cold I received news of my ap- 
pointment. -A few days later I was 
taken on a department tour through the 
intricacies of relations with the Ottoman 
Empire under the guidance of the Third 
Assistant Secretary, John Bassett Moore, 
now the noted authority on international 
law, and Alvah A. Adee, that distin- 
guished veteran of the State Depart 
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Faesimile of the first and last pages of Henry Ward Beecher’s famous letter to 
President Cleveland, urging the appointment of Mr. Straus as Minister to 
Turkey 


their duties for more than forty years. 
With Adee at his desk the Department 
could always carry on. 


AT THE WHITE HOUSE 


The day I arrived in Washington I 
called upon the President. Replying to 
a question, I told him I would leave for 
my post April 9. 

“That is businesslike,” he said. “I 
like that.” 

He seemed to be very much pleased 
with the reception of my appointment 
by the press throughout the country. 

My selection as the head of an impor- 
tant mission appeared to the press all! 
the more significant because of the 
Keiley trouble two years before. A. M. 
Keiley, of Richmond, a Cleveland nomi- 
nee for Minister to Italy, was declared 
persona non grata by the Italian Govern- 
ment because he once publicly denounced ° 
King Victor Emmanuel for his treatment 
of the Pope. Cleveland then appointed 
him Minister to Austria-Hungary, but 
that nation, then a member of the Triple 
Alliance, preferred to present objections 
rather than displease her Italian ally. 
Austria-Hungary used as a basis for her 
objections the fact that Keiley’s wife 
was a Jewess. The President and Secre- 
tary Bayard were incensed. Both re- 
buked this religious bigotry publicly, the 
President in his annual Message to Con- 
gress and the Secretary of State in the 
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following answer to the Austro-Hunga- 
rian Minister at Washington: 

It is not within the power of the 
President, nor of the Congress, nor of 
any judicial tribunal in the United 
States, to take or even hear testi- 
mony or in any mode to inquire into 
or decide upon the religious belief of 
any official; and the proposition to 
allow this to be done by any foreign 
government is necessarily and @ for- 
tiori inadmissible. 


Two days later, by appointment of 
Colonel Lamont, the President’s secre- 
tary, Mrs. Straus and I, accompanied by 
brother Isidor and E. G. Dunnell, New 
York “Times” correspondent, called on 
Mrs. Cleveland in the Green Room of the 
White House. I vividly recall this visit. 
Mrs. Cleveland came into the room with 
a sprightly and unceremonious walk, 
very friendly, with charm of manner 
and a sufficient familiarity to put us én- 
tirely at our ease. She was a very hand- 
some woman, with remarkable sweetness 
of expression, and her appearance sym- 
bolized beauty and simplicity. 

What most impressed me about the 
Clevelands, after these two visits, was 
the simple, unassuming manner that was 
so in keeping with the spirit of our laws 
and the democracy of our institutions. 
Verily, I thought, in the words of Cleve- 
land himself, “a public office is a public 
trust;” and while administering such 
office we are but for a time the servants 
of the people. 


LONDON AND PARIS GRACIOUS TO 
AMERICAN ENVOY 


Before leaving Washington we again 
called on the President, as agreed. In 
his entire conversation and attitude he 
expressed satisfaction with my appoint- 
ment. He said he understood the mis- 
sionaries were doing good work, and he 
felt sure from what he had learned of 
me that they would receive impartial 
and just treatment at my hands. He 
commented on the fact that the press of 
the country had been so unanimously in 
favor of my appointment. 

“TI wished they would go for you a lit- 
tle: I have something to give them,” he 
said. From Mr. Dunnell I learned later 
the meaning of this remark. He had 
received a letter from the Prudential 
Committee of the American Board of 
Commissioners for Foreign Missions, 
highly approving of his appointing me 
as Minister to Turkey and indorsing me 
of their own accord in unqualified terms. 
This letter he was holding to give to the 
press should any unfavorable comment 
be made because a member of the He- 
brew race was being sent to a post where 
the Christian mission interests were so 
large. 

Mr. Cleveland’s parting remark to me 
was: “I know you will do well; I have 
no trepidation—none at all.” 

On Saturday, April 9, at 6 A.M. we— 
my wife, Aline, the younger of our little 
daughters, and myself—sailed out of the 
harbor on the S.S. Aurania. My one 


prayer in bidding farewell to my home 
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was that I might find no vacant seat 
round my table upon my return, and 
that I might discharge my high trust 
with credit to my beloved country and 
with honor to my friends and myself. 
For this no sacrifice would be too great. 

London and Paris were hospitable and 
gracious to an American envoy on his 
way to the Orient. In London I got the 
Turkish view of affairs while dining 
with the veteran Turkish diplomat, Rus- 
ten Pasha, who represented the Sultan 
at the Congress of Berlin. I met many 
literary people, editors, authorities on 
constitutional government, with whom I 
was eager to exchange opinions. 

We spent one pleasant evening with 
Dr. and Mrs. John Chapman, of the 
“Westminster Review.” My article on 
“The Development of Religious Liberty 
in America” was appearing in a current 
number of the “Review.” The Chap- 
mans were good friends of George Eliot 
and Professor Lewes. In fact, the novel- 
ist and the professor first met at the 
Chapman home. Dr. Chapman also told 
me that he was the one who first em- 
ployed George Eliot in literary work. 
He became editor of the “Review” in 
1851 and engaged her as associate edi- 
tor. 

The impetuous personality of General 
Boulanger, the fireeating Teutonophobe 
Minister of War, dominated the thought 
of Paris. The idol of the revanchists 
and the populace in general, Boulanger 
was at this time about fifty years of age, 
but looked younger. Of pleasing appear- 
ance, with brown hair and closely 
trimmed beard, he seemed more Anglo- 
American than French. 

We were at luncheon at the beautiful 
residence of Count Dillon, outside of 
Paris. The General entertained us with 
an account of his experiences as the 
delegate of France to our Yorktown 
Centennial Exhibition. 

“With your American officers I travel 
as far as the Pacific Ocean. They show 
me their fortifications. They ask me 
what I think.” 

Turning to Mrs. Straus, he continued, 
with a twinkling eye: “You know your 
American fortifications. What can I 
say? It is not for a guest and a friendly 
fellow-soldier to tell how antiquated and 
insignificant these fortifications are. 
No! Sol say: ‘Splendid! Never have 
I seen such protection; and why? Be 
cause no country has two such big 
ditches in front of their fortifications— 
the Atlantic and the Pacific.’ ” 

When the champagne was being 
drunk, each made some observation. 
Turning to the General, I said: “May 
you administer the War Department so 
well that posterity may honor you as the 
great preserver of peace!” 

To this he responded that for fifteen 
years France had pocketed insults, and 
the time had arrived when she must be 
ready for the offensive. At a subsequent 
meeting he asked whether I would be 
willing to assume charge of French in- 
terests in Turkey if war came. I said 
that, while I was personally willing, this 
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was something for my Government to 
decide. 

The subsequent meteoric career of 
Boulanger is history. For two years his 
personality dominated French politics 
and became an open menace to the Re- 
public. Then came his fall. He fled 
from Paris when a warrant was signed 
for his arrest, and was afterwards con- 
demned for treason. In 1891 he com- 
mitted suicide on the grave of his mis- 
tress in a cemetery at Brussels. 

While in Paris we dined with Mr. and 
Mrs. William Seligman. Among the 
many distinguished guests was the noted 
Hungarian artist, Munkacsy, who 
painted “Milton Dictating Paradise Lost 
to his Daughters” and “Christ before 
Pilate.” Mrs. Straus’s face seemed to 
interest him very much. The dinner 
over, he sat beside her all evening. He 
admired her plain style of hair-dress, 
remarking it was most becoming and 
natural. He intimated that he wanted 
to paint her face in a picture, and ex- 
pressed great regret when he learned 


‘that we intended to leave Paris in a few 


days. A heavy man, with bushy hair 
and beard, and with unusually small and 
inexpressive eyes, he looked a laborer; 
in fact, he was a carpenter before he 
became a painter. 

He talked little. His wife, showy and 
loud, presented a strong contrast. After 
dinner, we were entertained by a young 
musical prodigy who has since become 
famous in his profession throughout the 
world, Joseph Hoffman. 


CONSTANTINOPLE, CITY OF 
PICTURESQUE DIRT 


We left for Vienna on May 10. At 
that time there was no railway connec- 
tion with Constantinople. The Oriental 
Express went by way of Bucharest to 
Varna, on the Black Sea. From there 
we went by steamship to Constantinople. 
The view as we passed through the Bos- 
phorus and approached Constantinople 
had the effect upon me of a dream. I 
suddenly realized how much of my 
Homer I had forgotten—the Homer on 
whom I had spent years of hard study. 
However, most of us meet so many new 
subjects that have a more direct relation 
to our surroundings that it is next to 
impossible to get that “elegant leisure” 
necessary for a continued interest in the 
classics. 

My predecessor, S. S. Cox, having been 
given the sobriquet of “Sunset Cox” in 
the States, had christened the Legation 
steam launch Sunset. When we reached 
the quay at Constantinople, we were met 
by the Sunset, with the officials of the 
Legation and Consulate aboard. There 
being no residence at the Legation, we 
took an apartment at the Royal Hotel. 
Later, with summer approaching, we 
engaged the entire second floor at the 
hotel in Therapia, some twelve miles 
from Constantinople on the Bosphorus, 
near the entrance of the Black Sea. 
Several other Ministers lived at the 
same hotel. 

Our first impression from the windows 
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of the Royal Hotel in Constantinople 
was of picturesque dirt. As Mrs. Straus 
said at the time, dirt not only on the 
hard earth roads and the people, but 
even on the dogs. In time, however, one 
is less impressed by the dirt than by the 
picturesqueness—the venders calling out 
their wares of fish, fruit, meat, vege- 
tables, all carried on the edges of bas- 
kets covered with leaves; the water- 
carriers with their urns carried on 
yokes; and the veiled women. 

Sir Henry Drummond Wolff was in 
Constantinople as a special envoy to 
negotiate regarding the withdrawal of 
the British troops from Egypt. Ac- 
quaintance with him soon ripened into 
friendship. He was in that awkward 
situation which sometimes develops 
when special envoys are sent on mis- 
sions into territory already represented 
by an accredited diplomat. There was 
an evident estrangement between Wolff 
and Sir William White, the British 
Ambassador. Both were exceptionally 
able men. 

Wolff, being detained longer on his 
mission than he had anticipated, was 
also compelled to seek rooms at Thera- 
pia. He was unable to find suitable 
accommodations, so we shared part of 
our suite with him. This arrangement 
proved to be very pleasant and diplo- 
matically advantageous. I got the bene- 
fit of Wolff’s tried experience in Orienta! 
diplomacy. 

Frequently we all dined together in 
the large salon of our apartment. Our 
party usually included the Dutch Minis- 
ter, Baron van Tets, and his wife, both 
ery charming. Baron van Tets subse- 
quently became Minister to Berlin, later 
Minister of Foreign Affairs. 

Immediately after my arrival at my 
post I communicated with the Minister 
for Foreign Affairs, Said Pasha, to 
present my credentials and arrange for 
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an audience with the Sultan. It was 
one of the insidious peculiarities of the 
Sultan to delay audiences by making 
successive appointments and postpone 
ments. This—or so the Sultan must 
have thought—niight impress the new 
representatives of foreign governments 
with the importance of his Majesty. 

At this time also Ramazan, the month 
of fasting, was observed, and only the 
most pressing official functions took 
place during that time. 


AN AMBASSADOR’S £300 WIFE 


We looked forward with more than 
usual interest to the evening of our din- 
ner at the Persian Embassy. The Per- 
sian Ambassador’s wife had been a 
Circassian slave whom he bought for 
three hundred pounds, with a horse 
thrown into the bargain. However, 
everything and everybody was quite 





IN THE 
SULTAN’S PALACE 


BpUL HAmrtp’s reception of an 

American diplomat is faith- 
fully described in next week’s in- 
stallment of “Under Four Presi- 
dents.” Even the _ egg-shaped 
coffee cups resting in — jewel- 
studded holders are depicted. The 
Sultan is further described at his 
prayers in the mosque. Mr. Straus 
reports a series of interesting 
diplomatic tangles, including his 
defense of the sale of the Bible in 
Turkey, and his reopening of the 
American missionary schools. He 
concludes the chapter with a vivid 
account of a journey to Cairo and 
a close-up of the Khedive. 











European, and there was nothing ex- 
traordinary about the occasion, after all. 
The Ambassador’s wife was of course 
typically Circassian; chalky white skin, 
soft black eyes, small features, an un- 
attractive figure unattractively dressed, 
with whom conversation was almost nil 
because she knew only Turkish. 

The streets of Pera, the European part 
of Constantinople, are exceedingly nar- 
row and very hilly, for the city is built 
on several hills, like ancient Rome; in 
addition they are poorly paved and 
dirty. This makes driving dangerous; 
and, as in medieval times, sedan chairs 
are quite generally in use as a means of 
conveyance for the ladies of the diplo- 
matic corps and the wives of the higher 
Turkish officials, especially at night to 
dinners and other official functions. 
Two sinewy porters carry these chairs, 
one in front and the other behind, and 
they shuffle along with considerable 
rapidity. Usually the lady is carried 
while the gentleman, preceded by his 
kavass in the case of a diplomat, walks 
alongside, except in inclement weather, 
when he follows also in a chair. 

I am reminded of the wife of the Ger- 
man Ambassador at the time, a large, 
heavy woman, whom the porters quite 
justly charged double. She, however, 
was entirely oblivious of her extra 
avoirdupois and always complained of 
the injustice of these porters. The 
Austrian and Russian Embassies were 
particularly difficult of approach by con- 
veyance other than the sedan. 

We certainly were living in a new 
sphere of life, in a strange land among 
strange people with customs and habits 
that brought to mind the age of the 
patriarchs. There was much to see 
where some thirty nationalities lived 
and did business as if in their own 
homes—much to wonder at, much to de- 
plore, much to praise and admire. 
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A FOREST SERVICE LOOKOUT STATION PLACED ON A THIRTY-FOOT 
STEEL TOWER LOCATED ON BLACK FOX MOUNTAIN, IN THE SHASTA 
NATIONAL FOREST 


Watch towers such as these are forts holding the line against the invasion of ever-threatening 
fires—of fires which neither give nor take quarter 


From Everett Smith, McCloud, Cal. 











SUMMER 


HE midsummer novels have been 
unusually notable for that season 
as to intrinsic value or author- 
ship, or both. There are not many sin- 
gle weeks even in the full flood of the 
fall season that bring into the Book 
Table stories by such well-esteemed 
writers as Mrs. Wharton in this country 
and Mr. Hutchinson and Mr. Maxwell in 
England, to say nothing of half a dozen 
others which certainly are not “hot 
weather novels” in the sense of being as 
light and unenduring as summer butter- 
flies. 
Mrs. Wharton’s “The Glimpses of the 
Moon”! is cosmopolitan in setting and 
scenery, so that she now shows us New 


York’s social “upper class” (horrid 
phrase) out of their habitat. It is in- 
evitably compared with “The Age of 


Innocence,” and by some critics with her 
first success, “The House of Mirth.” 
Probably these three books have at- 
tracted more readers than any of her 
other novels, not because they are finer 
in execution or in study of social 
philosophy, but because they are more 
definite in setting and plan. In the new 
book, as invariably with Mrs. Wharton’s 
work, the writing is restrained; it has 
no appeal to emotionalism or mere love 
of excitement. She creates her charac- 
ters, each clearly marked with indi- 
vidual moral and mental traits; then she 
places them in certain conditions to 
which they must inevitably react in 
accordance with character. In this 
story, for instance, a charming and cul- 
tivated young couple, with a wide circle 
of society friends but without much 
money, deliberately marry with the idea 
of “carrying on” for at least one year by 
complaisantly accepting favors of sub- 
stantial value; in a superior kind of 
way they live on their friends. But 
they find that this entails submergence 
of self-respect, and indirect payment in- 
volves disintegration of moral inde 
pendence. They differ as to how far 
their complaisance can be carried; and 
on that rock their marriage nearly 
wrecks, to be saved by final recognition 
of the fact that happiness does not really 
depend on luxurious living and society 
ostentation, but on something quite dif- 
ferent. The romance bestowed by 
wealth loses its glamour and the ro- 
mance of life and love as they rest on 
independence prevails. “Oh, the blessed 
moral strength that wealth confers!” 
proves an illusory sentiment. Mrs. 
Wharton is too good an artist to argue 
the case; she lets the people and the 
circumstances bring the answer. The 
situation is held close in hand and the 
reader’s interest is never allowed to 
drop. “The Glimpses of the Moon” cer- 


1'The Glimpses of the Moon. By Edith Whar- 
ton. D. Appleton & Co., New York. $2. 





THE BOOK TABLE 


NOVELS WORTH WHILE 


tainly sustains its author’s recognized 
position among the leaders in American 
fiction. 

W. B. Maxwell’s “Spinster of This 
Parish”? is the story of a woman’s love 
for a man, a love that could be re- 
strained by no obstacles, broken by no 
hardships, destroyed by no conventions 
of society. If the lives of these two peo- 
ple had been actual, theirs would have 
been one of the few surpassing love 
stories of history. Legally she is his 
mistress. The man so honored is an 
explorer, a seeker of fame and danger, 
an erratic, boyish, self-confident figure. 
His wife is hopelessly insane, divorce 
impossible under English law. But the 
young, quiet, reserved girl Emmeline 
breaks with her parents, accompanies 
her beloved explorer to South America, 
nearly dies and suffers terrible dangers 
in crossing the Andes with him, for 
many years comforts and aids him in 
his efforts to reach the South Pole, 
cherishes belief that he is alive when 
every one else believes he has perished, 
and finally, in advanced middle age, 
when the insane wife dies, the “spinster 
of this parish” is wedded to her man. 
All this is saved from being ignoble by 
the spinster’s dignity, devotion, and 
steadfastness. 

The way in which the spinster’s story 
is introduced to the reader is singular 
and arresting. When she is asked for 
counsel by a young girl whose marriage 
is opposed by her parents, the spinster 
advises conciliation rather than rash- 
ness and says that she “has her rea- 
sons.” Then the author remarks, “Her 
reasons were these’—and practically the 
whole narrative follows. It is strong in 
its appeal to one’s sympathy, but not 
given to sentimentalism. In absorbing 
story interest it is, in my opinion, far 
away ahead of most recent novels. 

“This Freedom”® is the title of the 
eagerly expected new novel by the au- 
thor of “If Winter Comes.” It is hardly 
fair to hope from any author who has 
just had practically every one reading 
one of his books that he should forth- 
with duplicate or exceed that success. 
It is enough to hope that he will turn 
out sound, interesting work on a level 
with his other literary performances. 
This and more can truly be said of “This 
Freedom.” It will be widely read and 
justly praised, although there is in it 
no one single character who appeals so 
persistently to one’s sympathy and lik- 
ing as did Mark Sabre in “If Winter 
Comes.” This new book is more of a 
problem novel. Its style is oddly ejac- 
ulatory; the pages abound in short, 
sometimes repetitive sentences’ that 





2 Spinster of This Parish. By W. B. Maxwell. 
Dedd, Mead & Co., New York. §$2. 

3This Freedom. By A. 8S. .M. Hutchinson. 
Little, Brown & Co., Boston, $2. 


again. 





strike at the same point again and 
The girl Rosalie, who somewhat 
precociously sees that men have things 
all their way and that they are important 
even if generally “beasts,” chooses to 
rival men in their own field, becomes ai 
expert financier and a banker, then, with 
her husband’s agreement, tries to be 
both a home-maker and a_ business 
woman, and fails lamentably in getting 
her children started right in life. Their 
tragedies convince her that “this free- 
dom” of hers is a failure, and the book 
ends with a new start in making a real 
home influence for her grandchild. 
Criticism and comparison aside, this 
novel is sure to provoke discussion and 
will be read by every one who wants to 
keep abreast of the most important > 
tion work of the year. 

For the lover of the robust and ates 
turous plot story with added literary 
ability I find among the midsummer 
books three especially entertaining and 
worth while. Mr. Bacheller’s “In the 
Days of Poor Richard”‘ not only gives 
us a delightful picture of Benjamin 
Franklin the man, but also stirring in- 
cidents of Indian fighting and historic 
glimpses of England and America in 
Revolutionary times. Mr. Warwick 
Deeping in “The House of Adventure” ® 
shows that a vigorous and striking novel 
of the Great War and the days just after 
can be made into spirited fiction, despite 
some people’s prejudice against war 
novels. One particularly enjoys the in- 
troduction of Clemenceau at the end as 
informal judge of village villains. The 
tale is alive with incident and crises of 
danger and love. Mr. Sabatini’s “Cap- 
tain Blood”* is a semi-historical story 
beginning with the Monmouth rebellion 
and then taking the hero to the West 
Indies as a labor-slave. His intrepidity 
and resource make him a captain of buc- 
caneers, and later, like the famous pirate 
Morgan, he becomes commander of a 
British warship. The book is not quite 
as good as “Scaramouche,” for that was 
singularly original in subject and treat- 
ment, but “Captain Blood” nevertheless 
has a good chance of being also a best 
seller. 

In a quieter vein and both marked 
with sincere workmanship and sound 
spiritual psychology are Elsie Sing- 
master’s “Bennett Malin”* and Edith 
Dart’s “Sareel.”* The first is an un- 
sparing analysis of a would-be author of 
prodigious conceit whose self-magnifica- 
tion brings injury to all about him; the 
second, a surprisingly delicately wrought 
picture of the love and personality of a 


4In the Days of Poor Richard. By Irving 
Bacheller. The Bobbs-Merrill Company, Indian- 
apolis. 2. 

5 "The House of Adventure. By Warwick Deep- 
ing. The Macmillan Company, New York. 
Captain Blood. By Rafael Sabatini. 

ton Mifflin Company, Boston. . 
7 Bennett Malin. By a eer ot tea Hough- 
ton Mifflin Company, Bosto &. 
8Sareel. By Edith Dart. mi & Liveright, 
New York. §2. S 
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workhouse girl (Sareel is short for 
Sarah Hill)—a “helpless inarticulate 
victim pursued by vindictive destiny,” 


THE OUTLOOK 


yet brought into a safe haven at last by 
her stanchness and basic firmness of 
character. R. D. TOWNSEND. 


THE NEW BOOKS 


HISTORY AND POLITICAL ECONOMY 
KING’S COMPLETE HISTORY OF THE 
WORLD WAR. By W. C. King. The His- 
tory Associates, Springfield, Massachusetts. 
Novel features accompany this popu- 
lar history of the Great War. The pages 
are broken up by boxheads and black- 
face sub-heads, topical but not alphabeti- 
cal indices precede the chapters, and 
detached “visualized charts” are inclosed 
in envelopes. These features. will 
searcely appeal to readers of conserva- 
tive taste. The story of the war in- 
cludes its aftermath, the work coming 
down to “the eighth year of the war,” 
as the author calls the year 1921. The 
book brings out strongly the evil aspects 
of German militarism. The style is 
crisp and incisive, and many of the 
Great War’s dramatic events are pre- 
sented in vivid word pictures. 


ESSAYS AND CRITICISM 

JOHN MASEFIELD: A CRITICAL STUDY. By 

W. H. Hamilton. The Macmillan Company, 
New York. $3.50. 

An aid to the immortality of Mr. 
Masefield that by turns embarrasses the 
admirer of his art with its unrestrained 
hyperbole and gratifies him with an oc- 
casional flash of acute insight. In inter- 
pretation and discriminating criticism 
much of the book is almost wholly defi- 
cient; it is saturated with enthusiasm 
that one could wish more finely tem- 
pered by intelligence. 


POETRY 
NEGRO FOLK RHYMES. By Thomas W. Tal- 
ley, of Fisk University. ‘The Macmillan 
Company, New York. $2.25. 

Professor Talley’s idea in the compila- 
tion of this stout volume was a praise- 
worthy one, for, while a deal of attention 
has been paid to Negro spirituals, but 
little examination of the more purely 
secular music has been made. He fails 
in a laxity of investigation which per- 
mits the inelusion of distorted Mother 
Goose rhymes and even some of Stephen 
Foster’s melodies as examples of folk 
rhyme peculiar to the Negro alone. It 
is to be expected that a certain amount 
of material, stanzas, lines, and phrases 
from other literature will be found em- 
bedded in Negro folk verse, but certainly 
an entire bit of alien work, however dis- 
torted, is not to be regarded as an au- 
thentic part of that rich heritage. So 
excellent, however, is much of the work 
which the compiler has painstakingly 
set down that he may well, be forgiven 
his lack of exactitude. Much of the ma- 
terial is of a broad comical order, but 
there are times when the reader will 
observe the primitive singer fumbling 
toward a poetical utterance. 

IN APRIL ONCE. By William Alexander 
Perey. The Yale University Press. $1.50. 

The idea that a lawyer is too matter 
of fact to write po try has been exploded 
by Edgar Lee Masters and Arthur Davi- 
son Ficke. To be added to the ranks of 


poetical lawyers is the name of William 
Alexander Percy. In his book (it is a 
second volume of verse by him) he be- 
trays a legal mind by sticking closely to 
safe precedents. Although his poems 
are in old measures and his themes are 
time-honored subjects, he does manage 
to imbue them with an individuality, 
although it must be admitted that it is 
not emphatic. He adds to the “Do you 
remember” school of poetry (always a 
weakness of young men) the following 
piece, which may be quoted as repre- 
sentative of the book: 


TO BUTTERFLY 

Do you remember how the twilight 
stood 

And leaned above the river just to see 

If still the crocus buds were in her 
hood 

And if her robes were gold or shad- 
owy? 

Do you remember how the twilight 
stood 

When we were lovers and the world 
our wood? 


And then, one night, when we could 
find no word 

But silence trembled like a heart— 
like mine! — 

And suddenly that moon-enraptured 


bird 

Awoke and all the darkness turned to 
wine? 

How long ago that was! And how 
absurd 

For us to own a wood that owned a 
bird! 


They tell me there are magic gardens 
still, 

And birds that sleep to wake and 
dream to sing, 

And streams that pause for crocus 
skies to fill; 

But they that told were lovers and 
*twas spring. 

Yet why the moon to-night’s a daffo- 
dil 

When it is March—Do you remember 
still? 

Old-fashioned? Yes, but there will be 

many to like it. 


RELIGION AND PHILOSOPHY 


SONG OF SONGS (THE). Translated by Mor- 
ris Jastrow, Jr., Ph.D., LL.D. The J. B. 
Lippincott Company, Philadelphia. $3. 


There are two interpretations of the 
“Song of Solomon,” the one adopted 
here by Dr. Jastrow and in his English 
Reader’s Bible by Dr. Moulton, which 
regards it as a collection of ancient love 
songs; the other, adopted by Ewald and 
by Renan, which regards it as a love 
drama. Dr. Jastrow’s argument against 
the latter view would be conclusive if 
by a love drama we understood a mod- 
ern play acted on the stage of a theater 
with change of scenery and a great com- 
pany representing the royal Court. But 
it loses its effect if we regard it as a 
song drama recited or sung by an Orien- 
tal story-teller. On the other hand, if 





it is only a group of love lyrics of a 
decidedly sensuous character, we cannot 
but wonder how it ever found its way 
into an anthology of religious literature, 
whereas it distinctly belongs there if it 
is a drama in which love and ambition 
are rival suitors of a woman’s heart and 
in which love triumphs with the declara- 
tion by the peasant lover: 

Many waters cannot quench love, 

Neither can the floods drown it: 

If a man would give all the substance 

of his house for love, 

He would be utterly contemned. 

As “love lyrics of ancient Palestine” 
we can well let the Song of Solomon 
be forgotten, but as a love drama it will 
never lose its literary beauty or its 
moral power. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


HISTORY AND POLITICAL ECONOMY 

CONSTITUTION OF THE UNITED STATES 
(THE). By Thomas James Norton. Little, 
sgrown & Co., Boston. $2. 

INTRODUCTION TO AMERICAN GOVERN- 
MENT. By Frederick A. Ogg and P. Orman 
Ray. The Century Company, New York. 
$3. 75. 

RUSSIA TODAY AND TOMORROW. By Paul 
N. Miliukov. ‘The Macmillan Company, New 
York. 2.25. 

POETRY 

SELECTED POEMS OF LAURENCE BINYON. 

The Macmillan Company, New York. $2. 


RELIGION AND PHILOSOPHY 

JESUS AND LIFE. By Rev. Joseph I. MeFay- 
den, D.D. The George H. Doran Company, 
New York. §2. 

JESUS CHRIST AND THE WORLD TODAY. 
3v Grace Hutchins and Anna Rochester. 
The George H. Doran Company, New York. 
$1.25. 

LIFE STORIES FROM THE OLD AND THE 
NEW TESTAMENT. By Jenny B. Merrill, 
Ph.D. The George H. Doran Company, New 
York. $1. 

LITTLE BOOK OF SERMONS (A). By Lynn 
H. Hough. The Abingdon Press, Cincin- 
nati. 

NEW CHURCHES FOR OLD. A Plea for Com- 
munity Religion. By John Haynes Holmes, 
Dodd, Mead & Co., New York. 

UNUSED POWERS. By R. H. Conwell. The 
Fleming H. Revell Company, New York. 
$1.25. 

SCIENCE 

BOOK OF WIRELESS TELEGRAPH AND 
TELEPHONE. By A. F. Collins. D. Apple- 
ton & Co., New York. 


SPORT 
CHASING AND RACING. By Harding Cox. 
E. P. Dutton & Co., New York. $5. 
HISTORY OF FLY FISHING FOR TROUT (A). 
By Major John W. Hills. The Frederick A. 
Stokes Company, New York. $3. 


MISCELLANEOUS 

BEHIND THE MIRRORS. By the Author of 
“The Mirrors of Washington.” G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons, New York. $2.50. 

BOOK OF THE PIKE (THE). By O. W. Smith. 
The Stewart & Kidd Company, Cincinnati. 
$3. 

INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY OF INTER- 
NATIONAL ORGANIZATION (AN). By 
Pitman B. Potter. The Century Company, 
New York. $4. 

INTRODUCTION TO WORLD POLITICS (AN). 
By Herbert Adams Gibbons. The Century 
Company, New York. $4. 


YOUTH AND THE OPEN DOOR. By George 
R. Wells. E. P. Dutton & Co., New York. 
$2. 
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HEN you reach the close of this paragraph, 
stop reading for a minute .... examine the 
room you are sitting in, its furnishings and fittings 
.. . . then with that picture in your mind, try to im- 
agine the same room in your great-grandfather’s day 
.... (stop here... . and look... . and think!) 


. .. «+ Quite a difference, wasn’t there, in the two 
rooms? In yours are comforts and conveniences that 
your great-grandfather never even wished for... . 
they were unthought of in his day. 


Commonplaces they are in your eyes, but in your 
great-grandfather’s eyes ... . miracles! Yet this 
wonderful change in life has come only in this past 
century . . . . the century that has seen the Chemical 
Engineer take his rightful place in the world’s industries. 
For it is he who, more than any other, has wrought 
this difference in the surroundings of iife and brought 
into your home a wealth of comforts. 
* * * 


Tt? contributions of the Chemical Engineers of the 
du Pont Company to the comforts and conven- 
iences of today’s life, are a source of no little pride to us. 


The du Pont Company has from its very beginning 
been building upon the foundation of chemistry and has 
always been one of the country’s large employers of 
chemists. When the invention of dynamite and the 
appearance of other high explosives began to call for 












increasingly higher types of chemists, for 
men who knew manufacturing as well as 
chemistry, it was but natural that the 
du Pont Company’s leadership brought to- 
gether one of the finest chemical staffs in 
America. And also it was natural for 
this chemical staff, in its researches seek- 
ing to improve du Pont explosives, to come upon other 
uses for the materials they worked with, and.so in time 
came a series of du Pont products seemingly unrelated 
to explosives. 
Thus came improved Pyralin for toiletware and many other 
atticles—better Fabrikoid for the upholstery of fine furni- 
ture, for luggage, binding books and scores of other uses. 
These are examples of the way in which du Pont Chemical 
Engineers have adapted different products for your use from 
similar basic materials. 
Thus came a complete line of paints, varnishes, enamels, 
lacquers for the decoration and _preservation of the country’s 
homes, cars, furniture, etc. Thus arose, too, the manufac- 
ture of dyes, which are based upon the same materials that 


explosives are based upon, and thus also came many chemicals 
that America’s industries must have. 


* * * 


N all of these products, so varied in usefulness, you 
find the du Pont Oval as a guarantee of excellence and 
as a sign that they come to you through the aid of du Pont 
Chemical Engineers. 
This is one of a series of advertisements published 
that the public may have a clearer understanding 
of E.1.du Pont de Nemours & Co. and its products. 
























E.L.DU PONT DE NEMOURS & COMPANY, Inc., Wilmington, Del, 
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by Specially Chartered New, Oil-burning 


Cunard Liner 


SAMARIA 


20,000 TONS 
_ January 24 to May 31, 1923 
Sailing Eastward from New York 
CRUISE LIMI1ED TO 400 GUESTS 


One long Springtime around the world 
—127 joyous,crowded days of fascinating 
visits to the nations of the world and the 
wonders of ancient history— to pictur- 
esque Mediterranean cities, alluring 
Egypt—four weeks in India, Dutch East 
Indies, and Straits Settlements—to Sai- 
gon in Indo-China,to the Philippines and 
China —two weeks in Spring-crowned 
Japan—to Hawaii and homeward by 
San Francisco and Panama Canal. 

The beautiful, well and adequately appointed and 
exceptionally suitable steamer plus the definitely 
limited membership will assure to each guest the 
greatest comfort, privacy and personal attention. 
This is a Golden Jubilee Cruise, celebrating the 50th 


year since the first world-tour was conducted by 
Thomas Cook, the founder of our organization. 


Full Information and Literature on Request 


THOS. COOK & SON 


245 Broadway NEWYORK 561 Fifth Avenue 





Boston = Chicago Los Angeles Toronto 
Philadelphia San Francisco Montreal Vancouver 
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The New Year’s Issue of 


The Jewish Tribune 


will be of distinctly artistic value, 
and dedicated to the great event of 
the year, the Palestinian Mandate, 
which practically assures the re- 
habilitation of the Holy Land. 

In keeping with the importance of 
the event, the issue will be hand- 
somely printed and will be a souvenir 
number to be treasured in every home 
as something worth while. Anyone 
desiring a copy should write to The 
Jewish ‘Tribune, 1328 Broadway, 
New York City, enclosing stamps for 
25e., and the copy will be promptly 
forwarded. The issue wil appear 
on the twenty-second of September. 
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HEREVER one turns to-day, he 
\Y) is confronted by advertise 
ments. 

They fill up two-thirds of your favorite 
magazine or newspaper. They stare at 
you from enormous billboards and are 
painted on the sides of buildings. They 
glitter in huge electric signs which turn 
night into day. If you ride in a street 
car, your attention is caught by a many- 
colored card telling you to “Chew Wrig- 
ley’s Gum” or how to “Keep that School- 
girl Complexion.” Advertisements stare 
you out of countenance or sneak up on 


you surreptitiously. But you can’t 
dodge them. You naturally ask, “What 
is this all about?” “Are such huge 


expenditures for advertising justified?” 
“Are these advertisements truthful or 
misleading?” 

There is still too much mystery in 
advertising. Some people regard it asa 
mysterious something which will bring 
miraculous sales overnight. Others, of a 
more suspicious nature, look upon adver- 
tising as a modern gold brick and the 
advertising man as the natural successor 
to the patent-medicine faker who sold 
hair oil, warranted to grow hair on a 
billiard ball in twenty-four hours, from 
a soap-box in the village street. 

Again, many people regard advertising 
as an unwarranted expense which in- 
creases the cost of the article advertised. 
How often’ the question is asked, “Who 
pays for the advertising?” And, judging 
from the many attempted answers, even 
the advertising men themselves have 
rather vague ideas on this point. 

Perhaps a very brief statement of how 
properly applied advertising really 
works will therefore be of interest. 

I think this whole subject can be 
greatly simplified if we consider legiti- 
mate advertising as just plain “news.” 

Some years ago a wonderful machine 
was devised which with a good deal of 
scratching and rumbling succeeded in 
reproducing a feeble imitation of the 
human voice. This was a remarkable 
invention, and due comment was made 
in the newspapers. A few people even 
had courage enough to buy this curious 
box which, when properly coaxed, 
emitted a weird assortment of sounds, 
to the delight of their invited audience 
and dismay of the next-door neighbors. 
Then an enterprising business man in 
Camden, New Jersey, started making 
improvements in this talking-machine 
and at the same time started telling 
people about the new invention. It is 
true that he paid the magazines and 
newspapers to print this news and called 
his announcements advertisements. But 
what he was really doing was to spread 
the news of this new form of entertain- 
ment broadcast over the land and thus 
bring to the people a deeper and more 
intelligent appreciation of good music. 
Is not the news that Caruso’s golden 
voice can still be heard in one’s own 














home of more genuine value and impor- 
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A PLAIN TALK ON ADVERTISING 
BY ROGER C. HOYT 


tance than the latest divorce scandal or 
murder case? | 

Let me carry this thought of “news” 
a little further. Consider life in a typi- 
cal American home to-day as compared 
with that of a generation back. What 
has brought about the great change in 
the standard of living? I do not hesi- 
tate to attribute it largely to advertising, 
which is only another name for the dis- 
semination of news regarding articles 
which make for a fuller and more en- 
joyable existence. 

Very likely the maid is awakened in 
the morning by a Big Ben alarm clock. 
She hastens to prepare breakfast, con- 
sisting of Sunkist oranges, Yuban coffee, 
Quaker oats, toast made from Ward’s 
bread, and some crisp strips of Beechnut 
bacon to serve on a Valsparred table. 
In the meantime the master of the 
house is bathing in a Standard sani- 
tary tub with Ivory soap; shaving with 
Colgate’s cream and a Gillette safety 
razor; donning his B.V.D.’s, Cluett 
shirt and collar, Holeproof hose, Hart, 
Schaffner & Marx suit, and Regal shoes. 
After breakfast he grabs his Stetson hat, 
jumps into his Buick car, equipped with 
Goodyear tires, and rides over Barrett 
Tarviated roads. At the office he sits at 
a Globe Wernicke Desk and dictates let- 
ters through a Dictaphone, which are 
transcribed on an Underwood typewriter 
and filed away in a Library Bureau filing 
cabinet. On his way home he stops at 
the florist’s to “Say It With Flowers,” 
and in the evening enjoys his Robert 
Burns cigar while listening to the latest 
fox-trot on the Victrola. And advertis- 
ing furnished the original impulse for 
this entire day’s programme. 

Advertising, because of its news value, 
has thus been a dominant factor in rais- 
ing the standard of living and bringing 
greater comfort and a more healthful 
and happier life to millions of Americans. 

But advertising must also justify it- 
self from an economic standpoint. If it 
is a tax on the community in the form 
of higher prices for advertised products, 
as is frequently claimed, can it be justi- 
fied? The old question arises, “Who 
pays for the advertising?” 

In my opinion, this question is just 
about as foolish as to ask, “Who pays 
for the railways?” or “Who pays for the 
telegraph and telephone?” These are 
generally accepted and recognized means 
of distribution. The railways convey 
and distribute goods; the telegraph and 
telephone distribute necessary news and 
information. Both are indispensable 
means of communication. 

It is true that the country has recently 
been complaining of high freight rates. 
But suppose there were no railways. 
How much would it cost then to trans- 
port a barrel of flour from Minneapolis 
to New York; or a ton of coal from 
Scranton to Boston? 

Suppose there were no _ telegraphic 
communication. How much would our 
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production of wealth then fall off 
through the lack of quick and accurate 
irade information? The real truth is. 
that freight rates and_ telegraphic 
charges are quickly absorbed in the 
greater production and distribution of 
wealth made possible by the railways 
and the wires. 

And this is equally true of legitimate 
and constructive advertising. A manu- 
facturer may have a good and useful 
product, but he must also tell people 
about its merits in order to secure its 
quick and thorough distribution. And 
the right kind of advertising offers the 
shortest route from the factory to the 
consumer. Like the railway, advertising 
offers a quick means of distribution and 
becomes an economy and not an expense. 

Suppose a manufacturer of a twenty- 
five-cent tooth-paste should decide that 
he could profitably spend $10,000 a 
month in advertising in periodicals. For 
this expenditure he could place his ad- 
vertisement before approximately 20,- 
000,000 readers. Now suppose only one 
out of every one hundred readers should 
buy a tube of the paste. He would then 
sell 200,000 tubes and his advertising 
would cost him five cents per tube. But 
many of these purchasers will be well 
satisfied if his tooth-paste is meritorious 
and will continue to use it. Thus the 
original cost of five cents a tube for ad- 
vertising will be divided among subse- 
quent sales and the cost per tube will 
steadily decrease. And so by advertis- 
ing the manufacturer is steadily enlarg- 
ing his market, making easier and 
larger sales, and decreasing the selling 
cost per unit. He can therefore do busi- 
ness at a lower total cost, and thus 
make a lower price to the consumer at 
the same time that he has created good 
will for his product and stabilized his 
business. ? 

And this leads to a necessary corol- 
lary of advertising—maintenance of 
quality. One of the chief objects of the 
advertiser is to build up good will 
towards his product. His name and 
trade-mark become firmly established in 
the minds of the buying public and ap- 
pear upon every package that he sells. 
He has thus put his name and reputa- 
tion behind his goods and has in effect 
guaranteed a certain quality which the 
purchaser looks for and has a. right to 
expect. No manufacturer can afford to 
place his trade-mark on an inferior arti- 
cle or allow the quality of an advertised 
brand to deteriorate. For the advertised 
article can be readily identified, and any 
falling off in quality would result in a 
quick decrease in sales. You can readily 
think of numerous advertised articles 
which you purchase because you recog- 
nize the reliability of the manufacturer, 
and which you would cease to purchase 
if the quality were not kept up to 
Standard. This is not true of goods 
bought in bulk or by the piece where the 
identity of the manufacturer remains 
unknown. So valuable is this matter of 
00d ~will that many manufacturers 
figure it as a large asset in their balance- 
Sheets. For. example, the American 
Tobacco Company enters its brands, 
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ore Smiles Now 


For women have prettier teeth 


A new way of teeth cleaning has multi- 
plied smiles. Millions of women now use 
it. It has changed dingy teeth to whiter 
teeth. Wherever you look now you see 
pretty teeth which other people envy. 


This new method is at your command. 
A free test will be sent for the asking. For 
the sake of whiter, safer teeth we urge you 
to accept it. 


Combats the film 


This new way combats film—that viscous 
coat you feel. The old ways of brushing 
never did that effectively. 


Film clings to teeth, gets between the 
teeth and stays. It absorbs stains and, if 
you leave it, forms the basis of cloudy coats, 
including tartar. That’s why most teeth 
look dingy. 


Film also holds the acid in contact with 
the teeth to cause decay. Germs breed by 
millions in it. They, with tartar, are the 
chief cause of pyorrhea. 


Most tooth troubles, which few escape, 
are now traced to that film. 


Two methods found 


Dental science, after long research has 
found two ways to fight that film. Years of 
tests have amply proved their efficiency. 
Now leading dentists everywhere are advis- 
ing their daily use. 


PAT. OFF 


Pepsaodéen 


REG. U.S. ae 








The New-Day Dentifrice 
Endorsed by modern authorities 


and advised by leading dentists 


nearly all the world over now. All 
druggists supply the large tube. 





A new-type tooth paste has been created, 
modern, scientific, and correct. The name 
is Pepsodent. These two film combatants 
are now embodied in it. It is bringing to 
countless homes a new dental era. 


Two other enemies 


Teeth have two other great enemies. One 
is starch, which gums the teeth, and which 
may ferment and form acid. The other is 
mouth acids. 


Pepsodent multiplies the starch digestant 
in the saliva, to better combat those starch 
deposits. It multiplies the alkalinity of the 
saliva, to better neutralize mouth acids. 
Thus it gives manifold power to Nature’s 
great tooth-protecting agents. That’s another 
result of modern dental research. 


45 nations use it 


Pepsodent now has world-wide use, largely 
through dental advice. Careful people of 
some forty-five countries see its benefits 
to-day. 


Send the coupon for a 10-Day Tube. Note 
how clean the teeth feel after using. Mark 
the absence of the viscous film. See 
how teeth whiten as the film-coats dis. 
appear. 

One week will convince you that you and 
yours should always use this method. Cut 
out the coupon now. 





10-Day Tube Free = 


THE PEPSODENT COMPANY, 
Dept. 241, 1104 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill, 
Mail 10-Day Tube of Pepsodent to 
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Beene epare absolutely| SHOES AND SAVE | incvality bestin stylebest 
the money in this country. MONEY. all around shoes for boys. 


All W. L. Douglas shoes are made of the|It is worth dollars for you to remember 
best and finest leathers, by skilled shoe-|that when you buy shoes at our stores 
makers, all worlting to make the best shoes YOU PAY ONLY ONE PROFIT. 

for the pricethat money can buy. Thequality| jy, matter where you live, shoe dealers can 
is unsurpassed. The smart styles are the supply you with W. L. Douglas shoes. They 
leaders in the fashion centers of America.| ost no more in San Francisco than they do 





Only by examining them can you appreciate) 
their wonderful value. Shoes of equal quality 
cannot he bought elsewhere at anywhere 


in New York. Insist upon having W. L. 
Douglas shoes with the name and retail 
price stamped on the sole. Do not takea 


near our prices. substitute and pay extra profits. Order 


direct from the factory and save money. 


Write for Catalog Today 
Pres. W. L. Douglas Shoe Co., 
/67 Spark 8t., Brockton,Mass. 


W. L. Douglas shoes are put into all of our 
110 storesat factory cost.Wedonot make one 
cent of profit until the shoesare sold to you. 

















HQSIERY 
_ ferMEN 





= HE dealer with 
whom you consult 
~~ ~about Shawknit Hosiery 
is now, better than ever 
before,equippedtosatisfy 
most exacting tastes and 
requirements. 


SHAW STOCKING CO. 
Lowell, Mass. 
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A PLAIN TALK ON ADVERTISING 
(Continued) : 

trade-marks, and good will among its 

assets at a valuation of $54,000,000. 

And so I think I may safely say that 
advertising renders a distinct and valua- 
ble service to the people of this country. 
Its news value has enabled progressive 
manufacturers to tell their story in the 
quickest and most economical manner. 
It has raised standards of living, de 
veloped a keener appreciationgof the 
beautiful, promoted better health and 
sanitation, and greatly increased our 
National wealth. 

Manufacturers of bath-tubs and soaps 
have advertised cleanliness into the con- 
sciousness of the American people. 
Tooth-paste manufacturers are preach- 
ing care of the teeth and proper den- 
tistry; food manufacturers are teaching 
a more careful regulation of one’s diet; 
the largest manufacturer of eye-glass 
lenses is now spending several hundred 
thousand dollars to educate people to 
take proper care of their eyes; a maker 
of beds talks about the hygienic value 
of restful sleep. 

Makers of pianos and graphophones 
are selling good music to the public. 
The stars of grand opera may now be 
heard in homes from Maine to Califor- 
nia; publishers are advertising good 
literature. 

Florists are urging us to “Say It With 
Flowers.” Manufacturers of greeting 
cards suggest the more widespread dis- 
tributing of seasonal greetings. 

Building material associations are 
telling us to build our own homes with 
pine, or redwood, or brick, or stone, as 
the case may be. We are then advised 
to roof with fire-proof shingles to avoid 
fire loss. The paint manufacturers press 
their slogan—‘Save the Surface and 
You Save All.” 

Our wives are saved much drudgery 
by widely advertised appliances such as 
electric irons, stoves, washing-machines, 
vacuum cleaners, and kitchen cabinets. 
Electric fans keep us cool in the summer 
and heaters keep us warm in the winter. 
Our whole course of life from the 
hygienic nursing bottle to the copper- 
lined casket is made smoother and 
richer by advertising news which tells 
us how to secure all those things which 
may make life really worth while. 

And so when you pick up your favorite 
periodical to-night, don’t tear out the 
advertising pages and cuss the publisher 
for wasting such a large amount of good 
white paper. But stop and consider 
these same advertisements as “news” 
announcements of the best things which 
human ingenuity has devised for your 
comfort, edification, and enrichment. If 
you will look at the advertisements from 
this point of view, you will be the gainer 
in health, wealth, and happiness. 


WANTED—CARTOONS 


THE OUTLOOK wants to receive cartoons from its 

readers, clipped from their favorite newspapers. Each 
cartoon should have the sender’s name and address together 
with the name and date of the newspaper from which it is 
taken pinned or pasted to its back. We pay one dollar ($1 
for each cartoon which we find available for reproduction. 
Some readers in the past have lost the dollar bills to which 
they were entitled because they have failed to give the in 
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Advertising Rates: 
columns to the page. 
“Want”’ 
the address, for each insertion. 





“Board and Rooms,” 


THE OUTLOOK CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING SECTION 


Hotels and Resorts, Apartments, Tours and Travel, Real Estate, Live Stock and Poultry, sixty cents per agate line, four 
Not less than four lines accepted. 
advertisements, under the various headings, 


to be addressed in care of The Outlook, twenty-five cents is charged for the box number named in the advertisement. 
by us to the advertiser and bill for postage rendered. 


Address: ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT, THE OUTLOOK, 381 FOURTH AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 


“Help Wanted,” etc., ten cents for each word or initial, 
The first word of each “‘Want” advertisement is set in capital letters without additional charge. 


including 
If answers are 
_Replies will be forwarded 














Tours and Travel 


Hotels and Resorts 


Board Wanted 


Real Estate 





HE beanty, fascination, and mys- 
tery of the Orient lures visitors 
from all over the world to 


JAPAN 


The quaintest and most interesting of all 
countries, Come while the old age customs 
prevail. Write, mentioning “ Outlook” to 
JAPAN HOTEL ASSOCIATION 
Care Traffic Dept. 
IMPERIAL GOVERNMENT RAILWAYS 
TOKYO 
for full information 


Rates for a single room withdat bath and with 3 meals, 
$5-6 ia cities and popular resorts, $4-5 in the country 





FREE TRIP TO EUROPE ‘iv..° 
ee eee ae Eee 


























= Sp 
EGYPT 


and Mediterranean Lands 


Nile Cruise to Second Cataract 

in private steamer. Long Tour 

sails January 6 by ADRIATIC. 
Also 

Later sailings and shorter tours. 


—<—<— 


Write for information to 


BUREAU OF UNIVERSITY TRAVEL 


15 Boyd Street, Newton, Mass. 


EGYPT ano PALESTINE 


Long, leisurely, luxurious 
tours. Small parties. Splendid 





leadership. Booklet ready. 
65-A Franklin St. 
TEMPLE TOURS (-4 Frenhis st 





AROUND THE WORLD 


Leaving New York Jan. 6, 1923 
Not a cruise but a real visit into 
the interior of the countries 
A high-grade tour under efficient cul- 
tured leadership, limited to 12 guests. 
inane ry Pa 4 any portion 
Miss KATHERINE. 7 PANTLIND 
110 Morningside Drive New York City 


“Hotels and Resorts — 


DISTRICT OF 
COLUMBIA a 











CALIFORNIA 


San Ysidro Ranch 


Furnished bungalows of various sizes ; sit- 
uated on the foothills among the orange 
groves, overlooking the sea. Central dining- 
room, electric lights, eeekes water. G 
tennis court. Six miles from Santa Barbara, 
two miles from ocean. Booklet. Address 
MAnaGer, San Ysidro Ranch, Santa Barbara. 


MASSACHUSETTS _ 


Rock Ridge Hall 


WELLESLEY HILLS, MASS. (,%%, 


Fine location. Hot and cold running water in 
nearly all bedrooms. me private baths. 
Many comfortably furnished rooms for gen- 
eral use. Large, breezy, screened piazza. 
Cool fern room. “Crow’s nest” outlook. 
goenapet forest walks and country Saves. 
Tennis. Cream. rries, fruit, chicken 
$15, $18, $21, $25 a week. Tel. We lesley 71342. 


NEW YORK CITY 














PAYING GUESTS 


Member of Outlook staff and his wife desire 
to share a pleasant home as paying guests 
from October 1 to June 1, wit hin reasonable 
commuting distance of New York. Garage 
facilities are required and location near golf 
club desired. 8,165, Outlook. 


Real Estate 
BERMUDA 


Bermuda—For Rent orncees 


. as) per month, $500 six months. 
. A. H. FRITH, Hamilton, Bermuda. 


CONNECTICUT 


ith 51 
Summer Residence “pith wood” 


FOR SALE. $6,000. Bargain.Ideal location. 
DeTaillac,owner,C olebrook( Beech Hill),Conn, 


BUNG ALOW with north-light atu, 


near Silvermine @ 

2 stories, 8 rooms, 3chambers, ge 

casements, timbered living-room. 

Acre. $8,000, terms. L e ac’ vonge desired. 

How at Furnish ain 'line—Norwalk. 
CONANT, ge oi. 19th St., New York. 























Hotel Webster 


(Near 5th Avenue) 
40 West 45th Street 
NEW YORK 


Directly in a fashionable club and shop- 
ping section. Within five minutes’ walk to 

all ——~ & theaters. A high-class hotel 
patronized by those desiring the best accom- 

modations at moderate cost. 

REDUCED RATES DURING SUMMER 


Rates and map gladly sent upon request. 


FLORIDA 
In Florida—For Rent 


Two completely furnished cottages, modern 
Sapoovementn one 3 rooms, bath, for $225 _ 
pm ney other 8 ck, 8500, Nov ping mer tl sun 
rlor oc’ ovember till May. 
kJ. BLAIR: Cocoa, Fla. Box M. Fishing, 
ER, Vaving fod Tien t River. ee... now. 


MASSACHUSETTS 
FOR SALE fii" wellerablished fully 

















Hotel Hargrave 


West 72d St., through 

to Jist St., New York 
300 rooms, each with bath. Absolutely 
fireproof. One block to 72d St. en- 
trance of Central Park. Comfort and 
refinement combined with moderate 
rates. Send for illustrated booklet J. 














HOTEL JUDSON 58,.vgshine- 

ton Square 
adjoining Judson Memorial Church. Kooms 
with and without bath. Rates $3.50 per day, 
including meals. Special rates for two weeks 
or more. Location very central. Convenient 
to all elevated and street car lines. 


_ SOUTH CAROLINA | 
PINE RIDGE CAMP 4QTUAULY orp 


THE PINES. Ideal 
place for outdoor life in winter. Main house 
and cabins with sleeping porches. Modern 
improvements. Pure water. Excellent table. 
Rates moderate. Open all the year. Write Miss 
SANBORN or Miss CROCKER, Aiken, 8. C. 








Country Board 








P THE LEE HOUSE 


Fifteenth and L Streets, N. W. 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 

A cordial welcome awaits you 
at this interesting, new hotel— 
just four blocks north of the 
White House. 

Daily, weekly, monthly, season, rates 
A Write for Folder No.2 






















The Oaks, 
Morristown, N. J, Aps.oe hk 
Two very attractive large rooms, together or 
singly. 3 minutes from station, easy commut- 
ing. Excellent cuisine, comfort and home life. 











Apartments 


It ] To let, comfortable furnished apart- 
a y ment from November 1. Conveniently 
and pleasantly situated. Moderate terms. 
Address STEEGE, 4, Via Montebello, Siena. 





m. Splendid Sees 


tea-roo: 
for two Keg Address 7,947, Ou 


NEW YORK 


Rat. COUNTRY HOME LESs 
AN $5,000. INTERESTED? 
Peay house. Bath. Running water. Cold 
well water. Shade and fruit trees. ag 
house. Large corner lot, edge of vil 
than 200 miles, direct rail to New York. Ont 
insertion. OWNER, Box 177. ,Sidney Centre,N NY. 


HOUSE 








with farden on quiet St., 

half k from trolley. 
10,500, or for rent, $90 per month. - nire 25 
ottage Fi, White Jains, N. Y. Te 


NORTH CAROLINA 








For Rent at Pine Bluff, N. C. 


ern 6-room Snaaiien. } 
rvants’ | 


6 miles Pinehurst, m 
Bath, furnace, elect: v, detached servai 
quarters. Address E. H.Roberts,Titusville,Pa. 


BOOKS, MAGAZINES 
MANUSCRIPTS 


BOOK MANUSCRIPTS WANTED! 
Any subject, immediate reading and report. 
Dorrance, Publishers, 308 Walnut St., Phila- 
delphia. 

500 THINGS TO SELL BY MAIL. Re- 
markable new publication. Roreable plans 
4 Wa leaf, cloth binder. Pre- 
pa 1. Walhamore Company, Lafayette 

wildg, Philadelphia, Pa. 











BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


SAFE 8% FIRST MORTGAGE INCOME 
CERTIFICATES additionally secured, tax 
exempted, quarterly payments. Permaneut 
or reconvertible. Ask cireulars. — Build- 
ing & Loan Co., Jacksonville, F’ 

ESTABLISHED, exclusive ciel boarding 
school of Washington, . C., seeks woman 
of administrative ability ‘to take charge of 
academic department and who could invest 
several thousand dollars, taking rt interest 
in school. Fine opportunity. Beate age, ex- 
perience, and give Toleremces. 2,148, Outlook. 








MICHIGAN 


EMPLOYMENT AGENCIES 








SUMMER ESTATE) = 


If you wish to purchase a beautiful sum- 
mer estate situate on one of the Great Lakes, 
within thirty-five miles of one of the large 
cities of the United States by good automo- 
bile road and by water, advise the address 
below and particulars will be sent you. The 
house is recently bullt, of Colonial type, and 
contains seventeen large, cheerful rooms, 
including a ball-room and music-room on the 
third floor, with adequate heating plant for 
winter use if desired. The grounds are beau- 
tifully laid out, cover about thirty-seven 
acres, and contain caretaker’s lodge, large 
garage, boathouse over 120 feet long and all 
other necessary improvements for first-class 
summer home. Address 8.221, Outlook. 











NEW JERSEY 
FOR SALE house, 2% acres. 


Gas, electricity. 2 baths, hot-water heat. 
Variety of fruit. shade trees and a. 
Barn and hen-house. Implements. Ly 

owner, M. O. ALEXANDER, Vineland, N m 


Oungtant: to secure property 
th extensive outlook, on oot 
east face of Watchung Hills, within 
25 miles of New York. Ideal for resi- 
dence or sanitarium. 12 rooms and bath, new 
steam er and electric peoee ay 
ing house with abundance of pure water ; 
age.Sale or rent. AddressOwner,8,215, ‘Outlook. 





mount Paper Co., 


DIETITIANS, cafeteria gy govern- 
esses, matrons, housekeepe YS, 
ents. Miss Richards, Sostiente, F oe 





East Side. Boston Office, Trinity "Court “3 
Sew Hall, Fridays, 11 to 1. Address 
Providence. 

WANTED—Competent teachers poned public 
and private Calis ery day. 
Sen for circulars, Albany Teac renter , Agene Ys 


Albany, N. Y. 

DIRECTORY tt secretaries and social 
workers. Miss Richards, Providence, R. |. 
Box 5 East Side. Boston office, Trinity Court, 
16 Jackson Hail, Fridays 11 to 1. Address 
Providence. 





STATIONERY 


UNUSUALLY desirable ye for “7 
type of correspondence. 200 sheets hig 
grade note paper and yd onrnes — 

with your name and address pos' paid $1 
Samples on ay “vn can mbt cheer 
stateonery, but do you want to? 
Second Ave., Troy, N 

HEAVY weight, Kalma jénen Finish folded 
note size stationery, choice of white, biu 
buff, or gray. Your name and address prin 
on 100 sheets and 75 envelopes $1 delivered. 
West of Denver 10% extra. Dept. H, Para- 
lamazoo, Mich. 








_HELP WANTED 
Business Situations 


aith® $110 to $250 monthly, expenses paid, 
a Inspector. Position 

anteed after 3 months’ spare-time study on 
money refunded. ay oe L .om 
Write for Free ‘Book) ndard 
Business Training Tostitute E Suttle x Y. 

* HOTELS NEED TRAINED MEN AND 
WOMEN. Nation-wide demand = high- 
salaried men and women. 











Ne York City. Unusual apartment, 4 
LN rooms, bath, electricit 

on brow of hill overlookin 
Garage. Address 8,197, 


steam heat, etc., 
udgson and River- 


side Drive. Outlook. 





NEW YORK _ 
For Sale, Colonial Cottage with al 


improvements, in beautiful Adirondack vil- 
lage. Price $15,000. Address 8,147, Outlook. 





perience 
We train you by mail on) put 
‘ou in touch’ with big opportunities. Big pay. pay; 
ine living, interesting work, yt, 


t. Write for f ‘pook, 
my OUR BIG OPPORTUNITY.” Lewis 
it 


Hotel Training Schools, Room 5842, 
ington, D.C. 


m8-R. 


1922 
spams 
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To Proprietors of Winter 


Resort 


Hotels 


Many advertising schedules for the fall and early 
winter are now being made up. 
The special classified Hotel Section of The 
Outlook offers a most effective and economical 
means of reaching many thousands of Outlook 
readers who take winter vacation trips. 


A recent investigation in 20 cities shows that 
57% otf Outlook subscribers visit winter resorts. 


The special classified hotel rate is only 60 cents 
Just send us your booklet and we will 
prepare copy for your approval. 


a line. 


Department of Classified Advertising 
THE OUTLOOK COMPANY, 381 FOURTH AVE., NEW YORK 











HELP WANTED 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


SITUATIONS WANTED 





Companions and Domestic anergy 

WANTED—A young college woman 
assistant chaperon in a school who would like 
to be trained to 
Outlook. 

WANTED-— Young lady’s companion to act 
as chaperon during winter in Washington. 
Prefer English woman. References required. 
2,039, Outloo! 

WANTED—Refined Christian woman to 
give s some service to. semi-invalid = a little 


aq a 
d slight remuneration. Sev- 
wal Phe tree during the for other 
employment. Send communlestions to 2,120, 
Outlook. 

REFINED Protestant as waitress in family 
employing one and governess. No ser- 
vants. C Hill Farm, ing, Pa. 

MOTHER'S helper willing to do pogaire 
work while children are at ool. Long 
Island. $60. 2,128, O Outlook. 

WANTED, in family of 4 business women 
at Great Neck, Long Island, working house- 
keeper. Very ‘comfortable room with 
light work, good ae, moderate wages will 
_— ered to right person. Address 2,140, 
look 


' ‘Teachers and Governesses 

WANTED—Young nursery governess for 
boy 9 and girl 5 A In country, near New 
York. 2,099, O 

WANTED—Protestant governess in west- 
ern Massachusetts for — children, seven and 
five and one-half, ant, sl and boy both in school 
morni ealth and even disposition 


Tequire 
out-of-doo bene willing to co-operate in gen- 
eral famil e. State experience and refer- 
que atk — bsition permanent. Address Box 
2107, Ou 

GE. NTLEWOMAN wanted as governess for 
two girls 9 and 6 years. Near New York. Ca- 
pable of assuming charge of household. Must 


become a secretary. 2,095, 





of pi rsonality, adaptable and 
Pleasant py Age at pn 45. High- 
est. references tows ven. Apply, 
giving full parti to 2,117, Outlook. 


GOVERNESS—French h Protestant, Son gist girl 


| ofnine. Lessons in English 


expe chen Golentins tid. -F, Mrs. John 


| V. Bishop, 
EXPERIENCED gove: to teach 7. 
{anh sical care of girl4 “Statenee method 
of terc! experience. erences. Connec- 


| ticut summers. rs. Florida winters.2,147,Outlook. 





Professional Situations 
TRAINED nw refined, su Cope 
tion ion to ly 


tion, desires position as compani 
ae couple, or semi-invalid. 
ra References. 2, 088, Outlook. 


vel, 





TRAINED nurse would eare for invalid or 


wn 
. 31 


to _ Caliterei, via Panama or 
look 


yo Situations 


TWO experienced dietitians desire 


2056, 


> than hospital, November Frat. 
Outlook 


TRAINED college woman, 2 years’ experi- 
ence, desires postion as director of industria 


cafeteria, 


school cafeteria, or dining roo 


2,141, Outlook. 
Companions and Domestic Helpers 


YOUNG > ees 


qrperienced 


sine, educated, 


traveled, Aiaposition, 
or 


Companions and Domestic Helpers 

eee children school 
py ayy ily-member. Trav- 
e! eat sewer, > millinery, adapt- 
able, resourceful, entious. Suburb, 
country. 2,133, Outlook. 

CARE of home and children with one or 
more maids wanted fe ae le, ie 


woman. 12 years in 
Outlook. 
co. and tian with 
lady travel or family with mths children. 
a for ren, sew, drive car 
uate. 2,135, Outlook. 


ANTED—Position as nurse erness, 
mother’s helper. Preferably near New York. 
operas . Miss Burrill, 8 Solon S8t., 
Wellesley, Mass. 

CULTURED young lady, person- 
ality, desires position as ertdios on companion, 
a, or home secretary. Excellent 
137, Outlook. 





position as companion 


211, O Ot 
CULTURED woman desires position 


to travel. 


or companion housekee 


r. Willing 
Highest references. 13, Ou 


_URDERSRADT ATE nurse, — expert 


Ge 


traveler. References. 


ition as nurse, 
2122, “Outlook. 


WOMAN, cultured, Protestant, good trav- 
eler, desires “tse ion chaperon or companion. 


2,127, Out 


ENGLISH gentlewoman desires 


tay com 


ition 
ion or governess for coke” over two 
tloo! 


eferences. 2,129, Outi 


COMPANION to young girl 
Half time. 12 ye 


studies. 


e. 
Excellent + opereenng 2,11 


REFINE 
as companion for lad: 


ears’ experience. 
Outlook. 

or woman desires ition 
D young wishing to 8 nd te 


winter in either California or Flo 


A. H. Scholl, Mullica H. 


“caLiT Poem s— Toms woman e soe 

work will chaperon rson or e 

invalid to the coast. 2119, Sutiook. 
CHRISTIAN Rp lady 


paoy A 


with mot! 


capable, ex eee trave! 

alee i coer 
herless c 

der sister,” to to fady ey neal girl going 


Mie. 
t) 





South, 


quired. 2 


WANTED— 


cha} 
Ou 


Piper rete 
Position as 


housemother_ or 
in boys’ school or club. 2134, 








RELIABLE, well educated woman desires 
_ with child over two years old. Speaks 
and References. 





a = German. 2,145, 

COMPANION, t Itivated 
man, 3&—to someone winter in Cab 
ifornia, avroad, or in travel. 2.149. Outlook. 


Teachers and Governesses 
REFINED, well educated French 

ae position as governess to children or 
useful companion. Is accustomed to tonvel- 
ing, & good sewer. Country referred. Best 
of references. Mile. O. Vernon, care Mrs. 
G. A. Cluett, Williamstown, Mass. 

VISITING tutor-governess to 








over six. German, year. 
Prepare for veqeuba. 2,116, Outlook. 
La eens ra Pag my 4 9 
rmess-com i 
Grail child, Locality, ho object, 2-121, Outhooke 
E teacher, A.M.,"Ph.D., available, 
Clascics, or chology—socio "Two terms 
eae, Chicago niversity. pues, gees 
speaker. references. Out! 
TUTORING—College p ry, pistory, 
fie Htadelife 4 St "Wsperiented Beter 
ences. 214, Outlook i 
MISCELLANEOUS 





tnt 


MISCELLANEOUS 
FOR adoption—Two very intel at little 
girls: ten years old, brown - 


eyes, slender; one, eleven years old. 
pay brown eyes, tall and sturdy. Apply 610 
Elm 8t., New Haven, Conn. 

FOR adoption—Twin boys ten years of 
one & their option een years of age, all 

ealthy children of American pares 
yery Wrone d and blue eyed. Prefer to have 
en together. Apply 


610 Elm = 
New’ eng Coun. 

BOARD, room, and tuition free to ten boys 
willing to wait on table in Eastern prepara- 
oo ool. 2,152, Outlook. 

50 youn rr desiring train’ in te 


tsa ery by 














nares? aid ao of six m s off 

the Lying-In —. 307 Bocomd Ave., New 
York. Monthly allowance and full mainte- 
nance is furnished. For further information 
address Directress of Nurses. 


PR: Guthman, New York shopper, will 
hep for 3 for you, services free. No samples. 
309 West 99th St. 


BOYS wanted. 500 boys tA to sell The 
Outlook each week. No incest 
Write for selling v plan, Carrier 


The Outlook 
wt York City. 
rl accommodated in 


oon in ne ia) Colorado Byrnes. Open airoch in 
vironment. In nt care. n air schoo! 
‘erences exchamned. 3) 196, Outlook 
pons nny for bo: frie 12 
years. Home and af ition ie pelpate 
tS ark for tae to) in the eae and on 


eo. # W England hgilyhocks ~~ # an ae 
en. merous paci 
Joe ly, Tinker Lane, Lyme, Conn. 
ALUABLE old violin and old Paisley 
shaw] with scarlet center for sale. 2,130, 
Outlook. 


offers year’s course in special bed- 
a n me ee to 
lasses are a year. re- 
maim 507 splary. A 

lew York Infirmary for 








rtment, 
mpany, 381 or Depar ong 















































---because they can 
not be cashed until 
countersigned by 
the original owner--- 


AB-A 


FOR TRAVELERS 














abet. Cheques 


Ask for them at your bank 
or write for particulars to 
BANKERS 
TRUST COMPANY 
New York City 























THE JEWISH FORUM 


The Leading Jewish Monthly in English 


Interesting to Jews and non-Jews desiring to 
learn the best in Jewish thought of the 
past and present. 


SOME OF THE CONTRIBUTORS : 


Israel Zangwill 

Peter Wiernik 

Dr. M. Waxman 

Leon Simon, England 

Morris Rosenfeld 

Dr. A. A. Roback, Harvard Univ. 
P. M. Raskin 

Edwin Markham ~ “ 


Prof. Max L. Margolis 

Stephane Lauzanne, France 

Max J. Kohler 

Prof. N. Isaacs, Pittsburgh Univ. 

Dr. M. Hyamson 

Prof. Richard Gottheil, Columbia Univ. 
Mrs. Joseph Fels 

Alter Abelson 


Subscription price $4,00 per annum; $10 for three years. 


THE JEWISH FORUM 


Temple Court Bldg. 


5 Beekman Street 


New York City 


BY THE WAY 
(Continued) 


vincible obstacle. The best linguists or 
earth, the Russians and Hollanders 
speak French perfectly, German fairly 
well, and English in a most distressing 
manner. Even in this hemisphere soutiy 
of the Rio Grande English is practically 
unknown, whereas ninety per cent of tha 





educated classes speak French as flu 
ently as they do their native Spanish o 
Portuguese.” 


John Morley, when editor of the “Pal 
Mall Gazette,” had for an assistant an- 
other distinguished journalist, W. T 
Stead. Morley, according to a recently 
published book, had the scholar’s pre, 
dilection for experts, while Stead ques; 





tioned their availability in journalism, 
“Suppose you had to have an article o 
sun-spots,” said Morley, “would you ge 
an astronomer to write it who know 
everything about the subject, or a jour. 
nalist who knows nothing?” “Th 
journalist, most assuredly,” Stead re 
plied; “if you get an astronomer to 
write the article he will write it for 
astronomers, and use terms which your’ 
readers will not understand. The net 
effect will be that your reader will not 
learn what you want him to.” “But.” 
queried Morley, “is that not setting ig- 
norance to instruct ignorance?” “By no 
means. It is setting a man who is 
intelligent to tap the brains of a special- 
ist, and then to serve up his knowledge 
so that it can be understood by the ordi- 
nary reader.” Apparently the debate 
ended here. 





An advertisement in a New York 
newspaper is contributed by a reader 
who thinks it is as remarkable as any 
in the “agony” column of the London 
“Times:” 


Wanted.—Well-known poet will ex- 





change manuscript of unpublished 
volume of verse for use of sparsely 
furnished cottage for Summer. Ad- 
dress Poet, 








“A man went into a store and bought 
a pair of shoes for $10, and gave the 
storekeeper a $50 bill in payment. The 
shoe man went to the butcher to change 
the bill, returned and gave his customer 
$40 in change. Later the butcher found 
that the $50 bill was a counterfeit and 
the shoe dealer refunded him $50. in 
good money. What was the shoe man’s 
loss?” 

So writes a subscriber, little knowing, 
apparently, that he has stated a problem 
that has taxed the powers of the ablest 
minds. for generations. From a chap- 
book of the Middle Ages we extract this 
answer: 

“Thys wycked swindleer made his 
eschape with the shoes and £8 ($40) 
in goode monnaie. The merchaunt kepte 
£2 ($10). Later hee had to coughe up 
ye £2 ($10) with £8 ($40) of his owne 
cashe to ye butchyr. So hee loses £8 
($40) and ye shoes. N. B. If ye shoes 
coste hym £1 ($5) to make, hys loss is 























onlye £9 ($45).” 
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_ |WHAT THE PUBLIC WANTS- 
ists Of BELOW THE EQUATOR 


anders 

fairly BY MARIA MORAVSKY 
ressing Poor Charlie Chaplin would be sorely 
> soutiy distressed if he saw how coldly his 


cticall¥igims are received on the other side of 
- Of thdthe globe. 
as fluf America’s Sweetheart also would not 
1ish Olfpe satisfied with her far-away audience. 
These queer Peruvians, Chileans, and 
half a dozen of other recently movie- 
 “Pa)q infected nationalities of South America, 
nt an4all of them are blind to the charms of 
W. Ty your Mary. 
It is not so much the fault of the play- 
's pref ers as the film-makers. What is consid- 
| ques] ered “sure fire” in the States does not 
‘alism| Work there, below the Great Belt. 
Happy endings leave the audience’ dis- 





cently 





cle o 
ou getf Satisfied. The inevitable embrace in the 
knows last reel is not seldom met with an open 


1 jour. sneer. ‘ 
“Th Strange creature is the South Ameri- 
1d regcan. No less than half a dozen mur- 
ders (on the screen) can satisfy him. 


jer tog OSFe : 
it forg Suicides are even more in vogue. And 
1 your if you want to please his heart thor- 


1e net§ Oughly, kill the hero and make the hero- 
ll notf ine fade away, mourning him! He is 
‘But.”4 just like a Russian, in this respect. 

ng ig§ One of the pictures most popular in 
By nog South America was “Hijas Perdidas” 
ho isf (Perished Daughters), a melodramatic 
yecial-f German production, with a broken- 
ledge hearted parent in the last scene. He dis- 
ordi-§ covers his son lured into a bad house 
lebateq kept by his own daughter! This is 
meant as a punishment for the sins of 
his early youth. 

There is a nice dying scene, besides, 
and several love’s illusions smashed. 
Also a couple of ruined girls. Lot of 
unpunished villains. Tragic ending. 
The public was delighted. 

I am not going to analyze thoroughly 
ex- the whys of such attitude. It was 
hed formed partly because of the Latin crav- 
vd ing for stark realism; its tragic stories 

serve as a consolation for these people 

whose living conditions are often beggar- 

like. There is a kind of perverse cheer- 
ught B fulness in the thought that others have 
» the Bio suffer also. 
The North American optimism is seldom 
ange met with among those somber _half- 
omer @ Spaniards. Indian blood, freely mixed 
ound BF with the Latin for centuries, probably 
and § has something to do with their fatalistic 
0 ~ outlook on life. Whatever are the rea- 
an'S B sons, one is clear: the public below the 
: equator wants’ tragedies. And _ the 
ing, § blioodier the better. 
lem This is written partly for the benefit 
lest Hof the film manufacturers; they may 
hap- F some day come to reason and abandon 
this § shipping to the far South the “sunny” 

1 American dramas. But, aside from this 

his charitable purpose, I strive to remind 
540) Bf American readers, actors, and photoplay- 
epte @ writers that the taste of the masses is 
> UP @ not standardized the world over. So, in 
whe @ order to gain either world-wide market 
s £8 Bi or world-wide fame, they should season 
10€8 BH their Extra Sweet Syrup Productions 
S 18 M with the bitter spice of pessimism which 
the public likes immensely—below the 
equator. 


York 
eader 
$ any 
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Frederic Taber Cooper, in The New York Herald, says of 
** This Freedom ’’: 


**This volume is destined to be the season’s chief bone of contention, the 
most hotly challenged and debated, quarreled over, wrangled over, praised 
and exalted for its farsighted wisdom and splendid courage ; denounced and 
flayed for its blindness, its bigotry, its deliberate falsification of life.” 


- THIS - 
FREEDOM 


A. S. M. HUTCHINSON 


Author of 
IF WINTER COMES 


Already it has been praised by John Clair Minot in 7he Boston Herald, W. Orton 
Tewson in Zhe Philadelphia Public Ledger, as well as by Mr. Cooper in Zhe 
New York Herald—fiayed by Heywood Broun in 7hke New York World, and 
by Burton Rascoe in Zhe New York Tribune—both praised and flayed by 
Katharine Fullerton Gerould in Zhe Mew York Times, and by Edwin Francis 
Edgett in Zhe Boston Transcript. 


Mr. Cooper is right. The early reviews prove his statement. “This 
Freedom” will be more widely, more heatedly discussed than 
“If Winter Comes”—which means that you MUST read it. 


The Best Seller Everywhere. Price, $2.00 
Boston LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY Publishers 


YOUR WANTS 


in every line of household, educational, business, or personal service—domestic workers, teachers, 
nurses, business or professional assistants, etc., etc.—whether you require help or are seeking a situa- 
tion, may be filled through a little announcement in the classified columns of the Outlook. If you have 
some article to sell or exchange, these columns may prove of real value to you as they have to many 
others. Send for descriptive circular and order blank AND FILL YOUR WANTS. Address 


Department of Classified Advertising, THE OUTLOOK, 381 Fourth Avenue, New York 


W. L.DOUGLAS 


$5 $6 $7 &§8 SHOES .sowoms 


are actually demanded year after year by 
more people than any other shoe in the world 


For style terial and k hi 
BECAME: Ro, Si cata) ot memes 


Protection against unreasonable profits is guaranteed 
by the price stamped on every pair. 


Years of satisfactory service have given them confi- 
dence in the shoes and in the protection afforded by the 
W. L. Douglas Trade Mark. 


shoes are put into all of our 110 stores at S 
W. L. DOUGLAS factory cost. We do not make one cent of Boys Shoes *4.00 & $4.50 
profit until the shoes are sold to you. It is worth dollars for 40/8 5n063"4. 
you to remember that when you buy shoes at our stores W.L. Douglas name 
YOU PAY ONLY ONE PROFIT. nd portrait is the best 


a 
where you live, shoe dealers can supply you with | £"77” shee Trade Mark 


las shoes. They cost no more in the highest standard 

= San Fran than they do in New England. oF ouality at the lowe 
our $7.00 and $8.00 shoes |2057% cost The mane 

COMPARE with any $10.00 or $12.00 | 21e./0"%, ine uit? 
shoes made. 


If not for sale in your vicinity, send for free catalog. Hle@raegles 
TO MERCHANTS: If no dealer in your town handles W. L. President 
Co, 


las Shoes, write today for exclusive rights to handle this 
quick selling, quick hemo tn line. ¥ 
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ROOM AT THE TOP 
In Social Work as in 


Other Professions 


Two hundred American cities are 
seeking men trained and experienced 
in community organization to direct 
Councils of Social Agencies, Welfare 
Federations and Joint Financing En- 


If you have had administrative ex- 
perience in social agencies you can 
get Professional Training and Practical 
Experience in Community Organiza- 
tion Work at the 


School of Applied 


Social Sciences 
WESTERN RESERVE UNIVERSITY 


and 


THE WELFARE FEDERATION 
Cleveland 


A nominal salary is paid to students during 
training. Write now for admission to the 


October or the February classes. 


JAMES ELBERT CUTLER, Ph.D., Dean 
11014 Euclid Ave., Cleveland, Ohio 


terprises. j 














SCHOLARSHIPS 


available, partial, entenel, for promising students, girls 
above 12, in a high-g: rade boarding school; college prepara- 
tory. College own. Send school record and references. 
Talent preferred. Box 8,205, Outlook. 


TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 
ThePratt Teachers Agency 


70 Fifth Avenue, New York 
Recommends teachers to colleges, public and private schools. 
dvises parents about schools. m. O. Pratt, Mgr. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


GUNSTON HALL 


In the National Capital 


A Girls’ School With an Atmosphere of 
Quiet Refinement and Culture 

Washington offers many unusual advantages in 
Art Exhibits, Concerts, Social and Governmental 
Activities. 

Gunston Hall stands for Character Building as 
well as Scholastic Attainment. 

General Academic, College Preparatory, Post- 
Graduate and Elective Courses. All branches of 
Athletics. For catalog address 

Mrs. BEVERLEY R. MASON 
1938 Florida Ave., Washington, D. C. 


CONNECTICUT 


Indian Mountain School 


One year tutoring course for boys 
who need individual instruction 




















Beautiful location. Splendid equipment. Athletics. 
Write for booklet. 
F. B. RIGGS, Lakeville, Connecticut 





THE OUTLOOK 
a CONNECTICUT 
The Curtis School for Young Boys 


Has grown forty-seven years and is still under the ae 
direction of its founder. Entering age nine to thirtee' 
$1,000, Freperick 8. Curtis, Principal. 
Geracp B. Curtis, Assistant Principal 
BrookFigLD CENTER, CONNECTICUT 
ton, Conn. Box 153 
field County 


Rock Gate 


Country Home and School for Young Children 


Summer and winter sessions. 
CHARLOTTE O’GIRR CLARKE. 


FLORIDA 








Washing 
Li 














° — 9 . 
Miss Harris’ Florida School 
Under Northern management, Northern faculty. Tourist 
pupils use text-books of home schools. Outdoor classes, 
ocean bathing, golf throughout winter. Boarding and day 
school departments. Session October to June. 
1051 Brickell Avenue, Miami, Florida 


MARYLAND 


The Roberts - Beach 


School for ~om 


Strong college preparatory courses. Scholars! 

Careful review for college examinations. 
struction 

Also general course. 

Home atmosphere. Personal contact with heads of school. 

Septeor life. All sports. Rhythmic dancing. Suburban 


Balti: 
ee ” Box 150, Catonsville, Md. 
MASSACHUSETTS 


ABBOT ACADEMY 


A School for Girls | ANDOVER, MASS. Founded 1828. 


23 miles from Boston. College poepeneties. Strong course 
for high school graduates. Outdoo anerts 
Address MISS BERTHA AILEY, Principal. 


DEAN ACADEMY, Franklin, Mass. 
Sc RE. AR Ut 


eve epartment on a belt ulture, 
pe Rg Liberal endowment rmits liberal terms, $400) 
domestic science. For 








dividual in- 











r year. S 1 course 
po oad ond aA A address, 
ARTHUR W. PEIRCE, Litt.D., Headmaster 


WALNUT HILL SCHOOL 


= Highland St., Natick, Mass. A College Prepara- 
ry Bokoo for Girls. 17 miles from Boston. - 
Miss Conant, Miss Bigelow, Principals 


WALTHAM SCHOOL for GIRLS 


Boarding and Day School. Brom primary grad les through 
pom preparatory tory. oproxtunity f ioe atte tae tite “—_o 
residences. ‘or oor life. year. 


Address Miss MARTA. Principal, Waltham, 
NEW JERSEY . 
The McCarter School 


Cranford, New Jersey 
For little children from four tocight years of age. Ideal 
home and schoo) life. ice McCarter. 


Summit, N. WY. 


KENT PLACE 20 miles from N 


A Country School for Girls. Coltene Fogeuaery aa 
Mrs. Sanan Arner 

















demic Courses. Woopman Pau. 
Mias Amma 8. WoopMAN 


NEW YORK 
Crane Normal Institute of Music 


rainin: ool for Supervisors of 
sigh et Harmony, Practice-Teaching, 
Chorus and Orchestra a 
Voice, Violin, Pipe-Organ, 
51 MAIN STREET, POTSDAM, NEW “YORK 


PUTNAM HALL, School for Girls 


College preparatory, social secretary and other courses. 
All out-of- a sports. Campus of a acres. Supervised 


mnastics. Be ys Bee. Hockey field. 
fienc.B Principal, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. (807. 


“Renzelver” School. 


Children five to twelve, as ee education throughi 
period of areca. ereg eS CHR rrective develop- 
ment. H. MARGUERI 4. YVER, Principal, Staats- 
burgh-on- Haden N NY. 
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CONTRIBUTORS’ 
GALLERY 


ew American writers, explorers, lec- 
turers, and special correspondents 
are better known than George Kennan. 
As the special correspondent of The 
Outlook in the Russo-Japanese War; in 
































Cuba, in the Spanish War. times;--in 
) Martinique after the great volcanic erup- 
(= tion; and in other countries, Mr. Kennan 
4 has done some of the most notable spe- 
cial correspondence work in the history 
of this journal. He had for a great 
: many years the pleasure of a peculiarly 
intimate friendship with Alexander Gra- 
ham Bell. In this article he is perhaps 
the first to write about Dr. Bell with 
— hardly a mention of the telephone. The 
article will be found, we are sure, to be 
9 ‘Me the more interesting in that it is per- 
: sonal and reminiscent rather than scien- 
1 tific in its character. 
3 —— GorRMAN is contributing as- 
sistant to the New York “Times” 
3 Magazine and Book Review Section. He 
¢ | has been spending the summer at the 
4 ' MacDowell Colony at Peterborough, New 
4 li Hampshire, principally occupied in fin- 
5 | ishing his novel, correcting proof on a 
book of verse which is appearing in the 
6 | fall, and putting together the Peter- 
borough Anthology. 
6 M. Kirxz, formerly associated with 
7 e the American Farm Bureau Fed- 
7 eration, and an authoritative writer on 
7 farm problems, has been in close touch 
8 with the members of the Congressional 
8 Commission which conducted investiga- 
| tions into the costs of distribution and 
9 the effect on the farmer of the pending 
0 ' @Tariff Bill, and has given the subject 
considerable independent study. Mr. 
1 j 4 Kile is the author of “The Farm Bureau 
| @ Movement,” and writes regularly for the 
leading agricultural publications. 
3 5 ee K. C. McIn- 
TosH of the United States Navy 
' makes readable a scientific subject. His 
5 | article was announced in our issue of 
September 13 as written by Lieutenant 
6 Tinker. We wish to correct that state- 
| ment and apologize for the substitution 
9 | of names in our advance notice. Lieu- 
|} tenant-Commander McIntosh has been 
|B stationed at the Naval Air Station at 
i Pensacola and is a frequent contributor 
3 to “Sea Power,” “The Naval Institute 
1 i Proceedings,” and numerous aeronauti- 
; @ cal magazines. 
k. FREDERICK W. CLAMPETT is Chap- 
lain of Saint Luke’s Chapel in Paris. 
a During the war he was Chaplain of the 
g | @ 144th Field Artillery in France and be- 
| fore that Rector Emeritus of Trinity 
Dit Church of San Francisco. 
| peta Eyre Hunt is secretary of the 
) Conference on Unemployment which 
) was called by President Harding in 1921. 
He sraduated from Harvard in 1910 and 





assisted in the English Department for 
two years. For two years he was on the 
ediforial staff of the “American Maga- 
zine,” and in 1914 went to Europe as 
war correspondent. He entered the 
An.erican Red Cross in France, July, 
1917, and was decorated for his war ser- 
vices by France, Italy, and Belgium. 
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A neglected American type depicted by people who know 





Real 
People 


who are @ 


Real 


SUCCESSES saan tet 





ry 


ZONA GALE VICTOR MURDOCK 


The average successful American who has done his duty. 


[1] FATHER 
By Zona Gate, author of MIss LULU BETT 


[2] 


THE SUCCESS OF JUDGE JEWETT 


By Victor Murpock, Federal Trade Com- 
missioner and author of FOLKS 


A GOOD LAWYER AND CITIZEN 


By Merepitx Nicuo son, the well-known 


novelist 


Many articles have been written about conspicuous men 
whose careers are notable successes by reason of their 
wealth or professional positions, but every town has another 
type—the average successful American who has done his 
duty to his famify and his community and has reached a 
position of trust and honor in the minds of his neighbors 
which cannot be measured in the usual terms of success. 
It is this type of American which will be depicted for the 
first time in a series to which the three noted writers 


mentioned above have contributed. 


To begin 


in thee OCTOBER 


SCRIBNER’S 





St. John’s Riverside Hospital Training 
School for Nurses 


YONKERS, NEW YORK 
Registered in New York State, offers*a 23¢ years’ course— 
as general training to refined, educated women. Require- 
ments one year high school or its es Apply to the 
Directress of Nurses, Yonkers, New k. 


UNION THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


BROADWAY AT 120TH STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 
The charter requires that “‘ Equal privileges of admission 
-— ro with all the advantages of the Institution 
ll be allowed to a of eve’ sacunee i) 
istioen, ” Eighty-seventh begins pom 27th,1922. 
For catalogue, address T ia DEAN O STUDENTS. 





Clark’s 3rd Cruise, January 22, 1923 
ROUND THE WORLD 
a cree of FRANCE” 18481 Gross TONS 
MONTHS CRUISE, $1000 and up 
Incheding Hotels, Fees, Drives, Guides, etc. 
Clark Originated Round the World — 
Clark’s 19th Cruise, February 3, 
TO. MEDITERRANEAN. 
“EMPRESS of SCOTLAND” 25000 Gross Tons 
DAYS CRUISE, $600 and up 
Frank C. Clark, So Times Building, New York 








BRONZE 


HONOR. ROLL 
wt HISTORICAL TABLETS 


Write us your reguirements 
REED & BARTON, TAUNTON, MASS 











Whenever soap comes 
into contact with the 
skin—ause Ivory. 


Ivory Soap comes in 
a convenient size and 
jorm for every purpose 


Medium Cake 


For toilet, bath, nursery, shampoo, 
fine laundry. Can be divided in 
two for individual toilet use. 


Large Cake 


Especially for laundry use. Also 
preferred by many for the bath. 


Ivory Soap Flakes 
Especially for the washbow! wash- 
ing of delicate garments. Sample 
vackages free on request to Divi. 
sion 24-], Dept. of 
Home Economics, 

The Procter &4 Gam- 
ble Co., Cincinnati, 
Obio. 


This Unique Book 


—FREE 


How to clean a piano, 
to restore grimy uphol- 
stery, to brighten and 
preserve the surface of 
automobiles, to clean 
wicker furniture, to 
clean and revive rugs 
and matting—these and 
a hundred other house- 
hold problems are solved 
for you in this book—— 
“Unusual Uses of Ivory 
Soap."’ FREE, if you 
write to Section 24-1, 
Department of Home 


- Economics, The Proc- 


ter 4 Gamble Co,, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 








— Now to brighten up 
? after dusty summer ! 


Winter ahead! 


Down with curtains, off with 
slip-covers and bed-spreads, up 
with rugs! 


And— 


““Good morning, Mr. Robin- 
son. Please send me a half 
dozen cakes of Ivory Soap, 
laundry size, right away.’’ 


Curtains! Cretonne, silk, lace 
—all their bright colors and 
delicate traceries grimed by 
open-window fluttering—almost 
shout with relief when they feel 
the dust and soot depart in 
Ivory’s gentle, safe suds. No 
fear of fading or tearing for them! 


And Ivory Soap jelly for 
scouring rugs— 


Dissolve half a large cake of 
Ivory, shaved in 3 pints of hot 


IVORY SOAP [a] 994% PURE 


water, and let cool. Scour rugs 
with a brush, dipped in the jelly, 
and wipe. off suds with a damp 
cloth—a// the colors will be 
restored. Safe for the finest 
Orientals! For complete direc- 
tions see booklet referred to at 
left. 


Think of being able to use 
economically for such household 
cleaning a soap as fine as Ivory— 
so fine that millions of people pre- 
serve the softness of face and hands 
with it every day. 


Have you ever listed the seven 
desirable qualities you think a 
fine soap should have? They 
would probably be: 


1 Purity, 4 Mildness 
2 Whiteness 5 Abundant Lather 
3 Fragrance 6 Easy Rinsing 

7 “‘Ir Fioats’’ 


Ivory Soap has them all. 
PROCTER & GAMBLE 


IT FLOATS 


Copyright 1922, by The Procter & Gamble Co., Cincinnatl © 
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